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Monthly Summary. 


Domestic.—In our last Summary we re- 
ferred to a subscription, amounting to up- 
wards of 2000/., which had been collected to 
assist two coloured men, Mr. Lewis Smith 
and the Rev. Babba Gross, to redeem from 
Slavery the four children of Smith. We 
condensed from the Morning Star, a state- 
ment to the effect, that “this sum had been 
handed to Mr. Smith ;” but we said, in a 
foot-note, that “‘we should have felt more 





satisfied to learn that the large sum raised 

had been placed in the hands of trustees in | 
London, who could have controlled its appro- | 
priation.” This remark having been under- | 
stood as a reflection upon the prudence of the | 
Committee who had undertaken this matter, | 
we have only to say that we knew not of | 


On Monday, the 20th ultimo, a meeting, 
convened by circular, of the subscribers to 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
to receive the Annual Report, was held at 
the Friends’ Meeting House, White Hart 
Court, Gracechurch Street, T. B. Smithies, 
Esq., in the Chair. The Report, and the 
audited Finance Statement for the year, were 
duly passed, and considerable interest was 
manifested in the proceedings. The Report 
will be published in a few days, and will con- 
tain the most recent information on the sub- 


| ject of the slave-trade. 


Mr. Gregory has deferred his motion in 
the House of Commons,’on the question of 
the recognition of the “ Confederated States 
of America,” until the 7th of the present 
month. When he does so, Mr. W. E. Forster 
will move the inexpediency of any such inter- 
ference. 

On the 14th ultimo, Lord Brougham in- 





the existence of any such Committee, and | quired of Lord Wodehouse, in the House 
we are happy to learn that the members of | of Lords, whether the cession of San Domingo 
it had taken every precaution for the due | to the Spanish Crown had received the sanc- 
appropriation of the fund collected. The tion of the British and French Governments, 
names of the Rev. D. Hoole and T. B. , and whether due precautions had been taken 
Smithies, Esq., would have been to us at any | to prevent the possibility of the introduction 
time a sufficient guarantee for the proper of Spanish Slavery into the island. Lord 
application of the fund raised, and we may | Wodehouse stated that the Spanish Govern- 
be permitted to express our sincere regret, | ment had not yet taken any definite resolu- 
that any statement of ours should have been tion with regard to the cession, but there 
held susceptible of an interpretation im- | was reason to believe it would accept it, if 
pugning the prudence of the Committee. | the offer met with the general concurrence 


Our own experience has, unhappily, ren- | of the population. The Spanish Govern- 
dered us perhaps over-cautious. Atthesame | ment did not intend to re-introduce Slavery 
time, as no contradiction appeared of the | into the island. 

statement in the Star, we may claim to be| On the 27th, Lord Brougham again 
| brought the question of the annexation of 


excused if we were misled thereby. 
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San Domingo under the notice of the House 
of Lords, and expressed his doubts of the 
sincerity of the declaration of the Spanish 
ent, as to the non-introduction of 

Siavery inte the island. His lordship also 
e utterance to very strong opinions upon 

e shameful disregard by Spain of her slave- 
trade treaty obligations to this country. 

The Slave-Trade Papers for the present 

ear have been preseattel to Parliament with- 
in the last few days. They purport to be 
“from the Ist of April to the 3lst of De- 
cember 1860,” but in point of fact do not 
contain information later than the 30th of 
September, the date upon which, in future, 
all the annual reports on the slave-trade are 
to be made up, instead of the 31st December, 
as heretofore. This slight improvement has 
resulted from the continued efforts of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, and we] may now hope to 
obtain the annual Slave-Trade Papers early 
in the session, A supplementary despatch 

‘from. Mr. Crawford, H. M. Commissary 
Judge at the Havana, has been issued with 
the present set, dated 5th February last, ex- 
tracts from which will be found in another 
column. 

By areturn moved for by Lord A. Church- 
ill and Mr. Hope, we learn, that from the 
year 1855 to 1859 inclusively, the average 
number of vessels a annually in the 
suppression of the slave-trade, on all the 
cruising stations, is thirty-six ; the average 
force of men is 5462; the average mortality 
is 90, or at the rate of 1} per cent.; the 
average number invalided is 140, or at the 
rate of 23 per cent. ; and the average annual 
ns approximate cost of the cruiser squad- 
ron” amounts to 458,443, 

The correspondence relating to the Ander- 
son case has been laid before Parliament. 
He was originally claimed as “a coloured 
man named John Anderson, or Jack ;” and 
Lord Lyons was not at first aware that the 
man claimed was a fugitive slave. The 
Duke of Newcastle’s despatch “to the officer 
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administering the government of Canada,” | 


instructing him not to complete the extradi- 


tion until the Home Government had had | has announced that he will shortly present 


further ye pred of considering the ques- 
tion, is dated the 9th of January, that is, 


subsequently to the date of the memorial, | 


to the same effect, forwarded to the Colonial 
Secretary by the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

Parts I. and II. of the Reports in con- 
tinuation of those on the “ Past and Present 


State of Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions,” | 


have just been published. They profess to 
have been presented to both Houses of Par- 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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bear date to the middle of June 1859. We 
have them under examination, and may ob- 
serve, en passant, that the accounts they fur- 
nish of the condition of our West - India 
Colonies, three years ago, are sufficiently 
encouraging to cause us deep regret that 
the reports for 1859 and 1860 are in arrear. 

His Excellency Charles Francis Adams, 
the newly-appointed minister from the 
United States to the British Court, arrived at 
Liverpool on the 13th ult., by the Niagara. 
A deputation from the American Chamber 
of Commerce at Liverpool presented him an 
address, and he was also waited upon by the 
Mayor. Mr. Adams left for London the 
same evening. 

On Thursday, the 9th ultimo, a meeting 
was held in Nicholson Street Church, U. P., 
Edinburgh, to hear an address from the 
Rev. Dr. Cheever, on the subject of the pre- 
sent crisis in America. The Rev. Dr. Guth- 
rie presided, and the attendance was very 
large. The meeting was addressed by the 
Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Cheever, and other 
gentlemen, and resolutions adopted against 
any recognition of the Southern Confede- 
racy. On the 14th, a similar meeting was 
held, with similar results, at the Lecture- 
room, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and on the 20th, 
another at Edinburgh, to present the Rev. 
Dr. Cheever with a sum of 5001, raised to 
enable him to pursue his efforts for the abo- 
lition of Slavery in America. Mr. Dickie, 
Treasurer for the Committee, presided. This 
meeting also passed a memorial to Lord 
John Russell against the recognition of the 
Confederate States. The amounts collected 
were detailed as follows: from the Ladies’ 
Society, of which Miss Wigham is Secre- 
tary, the sum of 165l., collected by the 
ladies belonging to that Society; from the 
Ladies’ Society, of which Miss Leishman is 
Secretary, 73/. 18s.; and from church col- 
lections and private subscriptions, 242/. 12s. 
ld. The total sum amounted to 481/. 10s. 
1d., but it was subsequently increased to the 
amount originally contemplated, namely, 
5001. 

Hotianp.—The Minister of the Colonies 


Bills relative to the accounts of the colonial 
finances und on the emancipation of slaves 
in the Dutch West-India Settlements. This 
latter measure will be based on the principle 
of complete enfranchisement, with a reason- 
able indemnity to the colonists. ‘The freed 
negroes will, however, remain for ten years 
attached to the plantations to which they 
now belong, in order that they may become 
by ~— accustomed to voluntary labour 
The Government will also encourage the 


liament in July 1860, and to have been , immigration of Chinese Coolies to Surinam. 


“transmitted with the Blue Books for the 


vear 1858.” This is palpably contrary to | sent that the pe 
facts, inasmuch as many of the despatches | anticipation of the enfranchisement 


Russta.— Accounts from Russia repre- 
asants in many places, in 
pro- 








— 
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mised them, are refusing to do forced work 
for the nobles. This may, it is feared, oc- 
casion grave consequences, as, on the one 
hand, the nobles will naturally insist on 
their rights, and the Government must sup- 
port these rights as long as they are sanc- 
tioned by law ; and, on the other hand, the 
serfs, thinking themselves justified, may 
have recourse to violence, 

Srarn.—After much prevarication as to 
the facts, the Correspondencia Autografia of 
Madrid, the official organ of the Govern- 
ment, admits that Spain has accepted the 
annexation of San Domingo, conditionally 
upon its being shewn to be in accordance 
with the popular wish. It states that 
Slavery is not to be introduced, and that 
the legislation will be the same as that now 
voted in the Antilles. 

Untrep Sratres.—The secession move- 
ment in the United States has spread consi- 
derably since our last issue. The new South- 
ern Confederacy now consists of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, Arkansas (on the 
5th of April), and Eastern Virginia, and a Se- 
cession Ordinance was read on the 2nd May, 
in the North-Carolina Legislature. Western 
Virginia had not joined the secession move- 
ment, but a Union Convention had been 
convened at Wheeling, at which a proposi- 
tion for a division of the State itself had not 
been accepted, the question being referred to 
a General Convention to be held on the 11th 
of June. Maryland and Kentucky remained 
neutral, but the Governor of the former 
State had called for four regiments to sup- 
se the Federal Government within the 
imits of Maryland, or to protect Washing- 
ton, and the Kentucky Legislature had 

assed a resolution, which, while maintain- 
ing the neutrality of the State, approved of 
the Governor’s refusal to supply troops to 
the Federal Government. Missouri was 
wavering, with very ‘strong tendencies to- 
wards secession. ‘T'wo serious riots have 
taken place in St. Louis, between the Fede- 
ral troops and the secessionist party, who 
were rapidly arming for a conflict. It is 
alleged, that notwithstanding the present at- 
titude of Maryland, that State and Virginia 
have been secretly committed to secession 
from the first, but it was agreed they should 
make a feint of hesitation, in order to put 
the North off its guard. In a message to 
the Legislature, the Governor of Maryland 
states that he has used all means in his 
power to prevent the passage of Northern 
troops through the State, but that, in reply 
to his protests, President Lincoln informed 
him that Washington was threatened with 
attack; that the Government had resolved 
to defend it; and that there was no other 
way of obtaining troops but by passing them 
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over the soil of Maryland. He adds, that 
when an irresponsible mob attacked the 
Northern troops in Baltimore, he used all his 
power to preserve the peace, but that, not- 
withstanding the fact that the most intelli- 
gent citizens admit the right of the Govern- 
ment to transport its troops across the soil, 
a portion of the people are opposed to the 
exercise of the right, the safety of Mary- 
land lies in preserving a neutral position be- 
tween the North and the South. He coun- 
sels Maryland not to take sides against the 
general Government, unless it should com- 
mit outrages which would justify the State 
in resisting its authority. He had hoped 
that Maryland and the other border Slave 
States, by their conservative position and 
love for the Union, might have acted as me- 
diators between the extreme sections of 
North and South. He advises the people to 
array themselves for union and peace, so 
that, if there must be war, the contending 
arties may be forced to transfer the field of 
attle from the soil of Maryland; and con- 
cludes by stating that the geographical posi- 
tion of Maryland forces her to take this 
course, unless the people are willing to see 
the State made the theatre of a long and 
bloody civil war. President Lincoln kad 
called out additional forces, and declared the 
Southern ports in a state of blockade, to 
render which effectual, the most energetic 
steps had been taken. On the other hand, 
the Southern Congress had passed an Act 
recognising the existence of war between the 
United States and the Confederate States, 
and authorising the issue of letters of 
marque. President Jefferson Davis had 
also convened a special session of the South- 
ern Congress, at Montgomery, Alabama, at 
which, on the 29th of April, an address from 
him was read, setting forth at length the 
grievances of the ‘Confederate States.” 
The primary cause of the secession is al- 
leged to be the infringement of “ States’ 
rights,’ that is, of the independent sove- 
reignty of each State, irrespective of any 
Federal compact: the secondary causes are 
laid at the door of the Abolitionists. These 
views are professed by the Secession party 
in North Carolina, Maryland, Missouri, 
Texas, and Tennessee, who denounce the 
calling out of the militia by President Lin- 
coln as an unconstitutional act. In Mary- 
land, however, a first test had shewn an 
overwhelming majority in favour of the 
Union. President Lincoln and President 
Davis are both employing all the means at 
their disposal to strengthen their forces. In 
the North, Lincoln’s call to arms had been 
unanimously responded to, and troops had 
poured into Washington in masses, while 
enormous sums of money had been voted 
by the several States, to carry on the 
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war. Washington was considered quite 
safe, and the Federal posts were being 
strongly reinforced. The command of the 
sea-board gives Mr. Lincoln a great advan- 
tage. On the other hand, Mr. Davis’s ap- 
had been responded to with equal una- 
nimity throughout the South, men and 
money being willingly voted and volun- 
canal. In Virginia every man is com- 
pelled to serve, or to leave the State. 

After the withdrawal of Major Ander- 
son from Fort Sumter, the Federal officers 
in charge of the navy-yard, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, pressed by the newly-seceded Virgi- 

inians, abandoned the yard, after setting 

e to the vessels and storehouses. The 
vessels destroyed were the Pennsylvania, 
120 guns; Columbus, 80 guns; Delaware, 
80 guns; New York, 84 guns; United 
States, 50 guns; Columbia, 50 guns; Rari- 
tan, 50 guns; Merrimac, 40 guns; Ply- 
mouth, 22 guns; Germantown, 22 guns; 
and Dolphin, 4 ns. The arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry had likewise been abandoned 
by the Federal officers, after destroying 
15,000 stand of arms. The loss by these 
two casualties of the war is estimated at 
three millions of dollars. 

In Arkansas, Fort Smith, with its garri- 
3on of 700 men, had been seized by the re- 
bels, but the soldiers and their commanders 
had been released upon parole. 

A contradiction has been put forth to the 
statement that there was no _ loss of life dur- 
ing the bombardment of Fort Sumter. A 
soldier who had escaped from Charleston, 
and arrived at New York, is said to have 
reported that he served at the guns during 
the fight at Fort Moultrie, and that nearly 
every shot from Fort Sumter killed some- 
body. Between 300 and 400 were killed, 
and a large number wounded, at Fort Moul- 
trie during the siege. The killed were col- 
lected in a mass and interred in the night in 
Potter’s Field. Many were also killed in 
dwellings outside the Fort. The soldiers 
were threatened with death if they disclosed 
the facts about the killed. People were 
constantly inquiring for their friends, and 
were assured of their being at Sullivan’s 
Island. Another soldier, who was at Morris 
Island, reports that 150 were killed there and 
40 at Sullivan’s Island. He makes the 
same statement relative to the dead being 
buried at night in Potter’s Field. He also 
states that the negroes only want their lead- 
ers to give the word, when the slaughter 
would be terrible. 

General Butler, commander of the Massa- 
chusetts troops, in Maryland, had received a 
severe rebuff from Governor Andrews, of 
Massachusetts, for having tendered to Gover- 
nor Hicks, of Maryland, the services of the 
troops to suppress a threatened slave insur- 
rection. The following is a very remark- 
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uble extract, as vindicating the policy it 
may become necessary to pursue : 


‘In general, I think that the matter of servile 
insurrection among a community in arms against 
the Fedcral Union is no longer to be regarded by 
our troops in a political, but solely a military 
point of view, and is to be contemplaied as one 
of the inherent weaknesses of the enemy, from 
the disastrous operations of which we are under 
no obligation of a military character to guard 
them, in order that they may be enabled to im- 
prove the security which our arms would afford, 
80 as to prosecute with more energy their traitor- 
ous attacks upon the Federal Government. The 
mode in which such outbreaks are to be considered 
should depend entirely upon the loyalty or dis- 
loyalty of the community in which they occur; 
and in the vicinity of Ansapolis I can on this 
occasion perceive no reason of military policy why 
a force summoned to the defence of the Federal 
Government, at this moment of all others, should 
be offered to be diverted from its immediate duty, 
to help rebels, who stand with arms in their 
hands, obstructing its progress towards the city 
of Washington.” 


Respecting the slaves, it would appear from 
a report from Harrisburg, Maryland, that a 
considerable flight of negroes into Pensy]- 
vania is taking place, and that an attack has 
been made by a body of Marylanders on the 
village of Hanover, York County, Penn- 
sylvania, in consequence. It is said that 
whole families are leaving Maryland and 
flying into the counties of Adams, York, 
and Franklin, Pennsylvania, and that the 
fear has become general in the border counties 
of Maryland that the departure of the whole 
slave population is imminent. Over 500 
slaves have already run off. In the interior 
of South Carolina, fears of slave insurrections 
are exciting much alarm. Men sleep with 
guns at their bedsides; women refuse to be 
eft alone on the plantations. In one neigh- 
bourhood, forty miles from Charleston, it is 
certain that an attemptat insurrection was put 
down, and seven negroes were hung’. The 
New-York Tribune says that a gentleman 
who left New Orleans on the 7th May, re- 
ports that great alarm and anxiety prevail 
there, not only with regard to the vast pre- 
parations gnd the enormous power which the 
Federal Government is putting forth to crush 
the rebellion, but also with regard to the 
negroes. ‘The terror on this latter subject 
is greater even than on the former. Seven 
hundred men are in arms every night to 
guard the city against an outbreak. On the 
5th May, eleven steam- boats and other 
vessels were burned at the Levee: their 
value is set down by the New-Orleans papers 
at 100,000 dollars, but it was really 250,000 
dollars. The incendiary who caused this 
conflagration was a slave. The New-Orleans 
Picayune complains that the up-river parishes 
of Louisiana are very slow in furnishing 
their proportion of troops for the rebel army, 
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and for the defence of the State. This 
hesitation does not arise so much from any 
| ae gy oes of the Union sentiment, as 
rom the = fear entertained by the 
planters and farmers of a rising of the slaves. 
Almost every plantation is doubly guarded, 
and everywhere the slaves are watched with 
the utmost vigilance. Planters refuse to let 
any of their white employés enlist, but arm 
them and keep them asa private guard. In 
Mississippi the same fears prevail, and to the 
same extent. Planters dare not leave their 
homes, and no one thinks of staying away a 
night from his family. The drafting of so 
many thousands of white residents into the 
rebel army fills those who remain with dread 
of the slaves. 

Every railroad train from the Southern 
States is also now crowded with families 
flying from the oppression and ruffianism of 
the Confederate partisans, who by force of 
arms hold those States in subjection. From 
reports which come from such white fugi- 
tives, there is reason for their haste. The 
seceded States seem to stand on the brink of 
the dreadful catastrophe of a slave insurrec- 
tion. With reference to this subject, the 
New-York Tribune says that within the space 
of three days, there had been seen in New 
York whole families —men, women, and 
children—who had been compelled to escape 
from Virginia, and were glad to do so with 
their lives. They had left farms and houses, 
implements and furniture, horses, cattle, and 
produce, as spoils to the mob. Sometimes 
they had been permitted the use of their own 
teams to reach the nearest railway stations ; 
but once there, they had left horses and car- 
riages standing at the roadside for the use of 
whomsoever chose to take possession, and 
have got into the first train, stripped of all 
their worldly wealth, except the clothes they 
stood in. Only two weeks previously, a 
family had received notice, at twelve o’clock 
at night, that they must leave within twelve 
hours, unless the head took the oath of alle- 
giance to Virginia, and enlisted in a local 
company. He swore that he would never 
raise his hand against the flag under which 
he and his had always found protection. In 
the morning they eflected their escape, leav- 
ing even the breakfast-table as they rose from 
it. This man left behind him not less than 
50,000 dollars worth of property. These 
are examples merely of numerous instances. 
The persecution which has already been 
brought against hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of persons, compelling them to fly for 
their lives, has brought upon that class 
which is reluctant to engage in rebellion 
all the horrors of the most relentless war. 
An Irishman, who lived six miles from Co- 
lumbia (South Carolina), had his farm pil- 
laged, and every thing stolen from him. 
His wife was chased into a swamp, and 
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himself and son flogged with 500 lashes, 
They were then taken, with their five chil- 
dren, to Charleston, and put in prison, where 
they were charged 5 dollars a day for 
board. All the money they had was taken 
from them, and they were put on the 
schooner D, P. Pitts, which had arrived at 
New York. The Irishman’s name is Tracy. 
His back was ina shocking condition, 

Mr. Charles Sumner had been exposed to 
imminent personal danger in Baltimore, and 
had only escaped the fury of a mob by bein 
forced by the landlord of the hotel at whic 
he had put up to quit it by a private door, 
The rioters wanted to kill him, simply be- 
cause of his being “Charles Sumner, the 
eminent Republican Senator from Massa- 
chusetts.” 

Despatches from Washington, dated the 
15th of May, allege that it has been notified 
to the diplomatic corps, that if any Com- 
missioner or Minister from the rebel States 
be received by any European Power, the 
Government will not hesitate an instant to 
break off all diplomatic relations with the 
said offending Power, and not only recall 
the Minister of the United States, but dis- 
miss from Washington the Minister of said 
Power. 

West Inprzs.—Very little news of any 
kind has reached us through our West-. 
India files, which are, as usual, most imper- 
fect, especialiy from Jamaica. In the town 
of Kingston, in this latter island, a public 
meeting had been held at the Court House, 
on the 30th of April—which is variously 
commented upon—to pass resolutions of dis- 
approval of the last Immigration Bill, and of 
the Act permitting the importation of foreign 
molasses. The Hon. E. Jordon, C.B., pre- 
sided. 














PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
(Tuesday, May 14th.) 

SPAIN AND SAN DOMINGO. 


Lorp BrovaHam wished to put a question to 
his noble friend the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs relative to the cession of San Domingo to 
the Spanish Crown. He wished to know whether 
that cession had received the sanction of the 
British and French Governments, and, above all, 
whether due precautions had been taken to pre- 
vent the possibility of the introduction of Spanish 
Slavery—that accursed system which degraded 
Cuba and elsewhere—into the island of San 
Domingo. He thought this would be a favour- 
able opportunity to call for the repayment by 
Spain of that money which she received from us 
on the undertaking to abolish her own slave- 
trade: her slave-trade not having been abolished, 
she was bound to return the price paid to her, or 
instantly give liberty to her captives. It was 
most painful to consider, that at this moment 
there was very great chance, from many circum- 
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stances to which he need not refer, of the slave- 
trade receiving an additional impetus. Sixty 
years since he had proclaimed his opinion that 
there was a very great difference between abo- 
lishing the slave-traffic and giving freedom to 
the slave. He laid it down then, that although 
their first sympathy was due to the slave, their 
next fellow-feeling was due to his master, who 
was possessed of slaves by crimes not of his own 
committing, they having descended to him from 
other hands. He repeated the same doctrine 
now. There were meetings being held in this 
country which he entirely deprecated—meetings 
which ought not to be held—meetings, at one of 
which, six or seven weeks ago, he had himself 
promised to preside; but when he found, after 
what had taken place in the United States, that 
it was called a meeting on American Slavery, 
he said, on mo account, by no means whatever, 
would he have any thing to do with holding, pre- 
siding, or attending a meeting of that descrip- 
tion. He strongly recommended all whom his 
voice might reach to abstain from holding such 
meetings. At the present moment it could not 
fail to do great mischief in our relations to Ame- 
rica, if any thing like agitation took place on a 
question whereupon the Americans of the South, 
and almost all Americans, were peculiarly sen- 
sitive and jealous: it would be the worst possible 
calamity, and might endanger the peace of the 
country without serving the slave, but rather 
postponing indefinitely his liberation. 

Lord Woprnovsg, who was indistinctly heard, 
was understood to say that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had not yet taken any definitive resolution 
with regard to the cession of San Domingo to the 
Spanish Crown. There was reason, however, to 
believe, that if the offered cession met with the 
concurrence generally of the population the 
Spanish Government would accept the annexa- 
tion of that part of the island. Whether that 
would be for the advantage of Spain or not was 
entirely a matter for the Spanish Government 
to decide; but the House would naturally feel 
great interest in the question which had been 
put by his noble and learned friend, that Slavery 
should not be reintroduced into the ceded terri- 
tory. He was glad, therefore, to inform their 
lordships that the Spanish Government had 
assured Her Majesty's Government that it was 
not their intention to allow Slavery to be intro- 
duced into San Domingo. He might add, that 
even if Slavery were to be introduced into the 
eastern part of the island of San Domingo it 
would be exceedingly difficult to maintain it as 
long as the western part was free. 


(Monday, May 27th.) 


ANNEXATION OF SAN DOMINGO,—THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE-TRADE, 


On the order of the day for going into com- 
mittee on the Offences in Territories near Sierra 
Leone Prevention Bill, 

Lord Broveuam said he did not rise to oppose 
the Committee: on the contrary, he commended 
this measure, as extending the benefits which 
the colony of Sierra Leone had conferred upon 
Africa. He remembered hearing Mr. Pitt de- 
clare that it was only a small compensation for 
all the ills which we had so Jarge a share in 
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bringing upon that unhappy continent. But 
though much might be expected from the pro- 
posed extension of jurisdiction in the colony, all 
was as nothing towards the improvement of the 
African, while the infernal slave-trade continued 
and was unhappily increasing. He referred, of 
course, to Cuba, and the scandalous conduct of 
Spain in violation of the solemn engagements of 
her treaties with us, and in breach of her con- 
tract, of which she had received the price in 
money, but not only refused to perform the con- 
ditions of abolishing the traffic, but had encou- 
raged and increased it; the official documents 
shewing, that in 1857 there had been 12,000 slaves 
imported into Cuba; in 1858, 16,000; and in 1859 
no less than 30,000; and now she had acquired 
a large accession of West-India territory by the 
annexation of San Domingo, which, the more he 
saw of it, he viewed with the greater suspicion. 
Since the last time he brought the subject before 
their lordships, he had seen the Royal decree of 
annexation. It set forth that it was impossible 
to reject the prayers of a whole nation imploring 
re-admission into the bosom of the mother-coun- 
try: so said the Royal decree. What said the 
Governor of Hayti, General Geffrard? The 
statement he pronounced in express terms to be 
an absolute falsehood, inasmuch as General Sant- 
ana had established a reign of terror in the 
island, under which the people were or 
and wholly incapable of exercising any free-will 
whatsoever. Their pretended submission, how- 
ever, had been accepted, and the annexation was 
complete. The Royal words annexing it are these, 
and they are remarkable: ‘ Already the Spa- 
nish flag is flying under that sky where the 
immortal Columbus had borne it, with the Gospel 
in his hand, to plant that civilization, the most 
glorious of all then known.” Royal memories 
are proverbially short: great princes, in this 
articular, are like great wits; else the Spanish 
Resceument could not, without shame, pronounce 
the name of Columbus, whom it had rewarded 
for the greatest of exploits and the most valuable 
of services, by bringing him home loaded with 
fetters, which, indeed, the public indignation 
caused to be struck off, but which he desired 
might be buried with him, when, soon after, he 
died in the extreme of poverty. ‘Then, as for 
the Gospel which he had borne to a benighted 
land, it had been desecrated by continual and 
ruthless persecution ; and the civilization which 
he planted had been testified in the extermination 
of the unhappy natives by the Spanish blood- 
hounds. Let us hope that the same ferocious 
character may not be displayed by Spain in our 
day, and that the re-establishment of Slavery 
may be spared to San Domingo: yet there is 
nothing like security given against it. The 
decree Lasely says that the intolerable evil of 
other colonies (and well may it be thus described) 
is not necessary for the cultivation of that fertile 
country. That affords but a slender hope; for 
surely San Domingo is not more fertile than 
Cuba, where Slavery riots in all its excess; and 
as for the decree disclaiming all intention of 
introducing Slavery, the same Government would 
have disclaimed the intention of continuiug, nay, 
greatly increasing, the slave-trade, when it 
received our money upon the condition of sup- 
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pressing it. All we see beside this intention 
expressed, is the decree of annexation, and 
the direction to carry it into execution; and to 
whom is the execution entrusted? To the Cap- 
tain-General, Governor of Cuba, who is, of all 
governors the one that may be most safely en- 
trusted with the task of re-establishing Slavery 
and its attendant slave-trade, Cuba being the 
very Government to which the nobles, ruined by 
their extravagance at Madrid, are sent for the 
repair of their fortunes by the large bribes col- 
lected from the slavetraders, at whose piracies 
they connive. Our hopes, then, must needs be 
most slender for San Domingo when it is placed 
under such superintendence ; and when we judge 
the Spanish Government, not by its present 
avowed intentions and promises, but by all its 
past acts and deeds. As soon as she finds that 
she has the least interest in establishing Slavery 
and its attendant slave-trade, she will entirely 
forget the intentions now avowed. 











AFRICAN PRESENT TO LORD 
BROUGHAM. 


On the 15th ultimo, a deputation waited 
upon Lord Brougham, at his town residence, 
for the purpose of presenting his lordship 
an address, accompanied with a walking- 
cane, as a testimonial from the young men 
of Liberia, in recognition of his invaluable 
and unwearied labours in behalf of the Afri- 
can race. The Liberian deputation consisted 
of the Rev. Edward W. Blyden, of Monrovia, 
and Dr. Crowther, of Abbeokuta, son of the 
Rev. Mr. Crowther, well known in this 
country. They were introduced by Gerald 
Ralston, Esq., Consul-General for Liberia, 
and were accompanied by Mr. Consul Han- 
son, formerly British consul at Monrovia, 
Liberia, and late consular agent at the Sher- 
bro, West Coast of Africa. Mr. L. A. Cha- 
merovzow, Secretary of the British and Fo- 


reign Anti-Slavery Society, was also present, 
by special invitation. 


The duty of nang the address, and of P 


resenting the cane, devolved upon Mr. 
lyden, who spoke as follows : 

*“*My Lorp,—The distinguished honour has 
been conferred upon me, by my fellow-citizens, 
the young men of Liberia, of being the bearer of 
this walking cane, a small token to your lordship 
of the high admiration they entertain for your 
lordship’s character, and their appreciation of the 
able and valuable services which your lordship has 
rendered to the cause of Africa and her oppressed 
descendants. Accompanying the cane, I also 
bear a set of resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
the young men of Liberia, held in the city of 
Monrovia, which I am requested to present. By 
your lordship’s permission, I will read a copy of 
the resolutions, which I hold in my hand. 


** Whereas Henry Lord Brougham, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Great Britain, has 
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devoted the greater portion of a life un- 
usually protracted to the interests of Africa 
and the African race; and whereas, by his 
bold and persistent efforts, during a period 
embracing sixty years, in behalf of this 
down-trodden people, he has greatly aided 
in securing for them in the eyes of the 
world a vantage-ground from which they 
may for themselves achieve a name and 
respectability among the nations of the 
earth; therefore 

“ Resolved, by the young men of the Re- 
public of Liberia, on the West Coast of Africa— 
That Lord Brougham is entitled to the fer- 
vent and unwavering gratitude of the Afri- 
can race through all coming generations. 

* Resolved—That in the various and inde- 
fatigable exertions of Lord Brougham to 
protect the rights of our outcast and op- 
pressed people, and to raise them to social 
and political equality with other peoples, he 
has shewn a most enviable superiority to all 
party interests and prejudices, and has won 
for himself a glory brighter than the glory 
of sanguinary battles—a laurel more beau- 
tiful and enduring than the laurels of the 
greatest military leader. ; 

“ Resolved—That the young men of Libe- 
ria, in behalf of their forefathers, who suf- 
fered worse than death in the horrors of the 
slave-trade; in behalf of the millions who 
are still the victims of the dire traffic; in 
behalf of millions more who are groaning 
beneath the inflictions of many a wretched 
slave-field in the Western world ; in behalf 
of the negro Republic of Liberia, of which 
they are citizens, and which has received 
such generous sympathy from the British 
nation; and in behalf of suffering and op- 
ressed humanity wherever it exists; do 
cordially tender to Lord Brougham their 
warmest thanks for his self-denying and 
successful labours in the cause of Africa’s 
regeneration and disenthralment. 

“‘ Resolved—That we, in behalf of our- 
selves and of our race generally, give ex- 
pression to the feelings of gratitude which 
swell our bosoms, by presenting to his lord- 
ship a walking-cane, made of ebony-wood, 
mounted with gold and ivory, as a token ot 
our high esteem for the noble lord personally, 
and of our desire that he may long live and 
be supported under the infirmities of age to 
labour in the various enterprises of benevo- 
lence in which his whole life, health, fortune, 
and energies have been spent. 

“¢ Resolved—That we invoke the blessing 
of the Almighty Arbiter of events upon his 
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lordship, earnestly praying that his latter 
years may be peaceful and serene, and that 
he may long continue—before he shall enter 
upon those eternal joys which await the 
righteous—to reap the fruit of his untiring 
labours. 


(Signed) “ Epwarp W. BiypeEn, 
“Chairman of the Committee. 
* “H.R. N. Jonnson, 
“ Secretary. 


“ Monrovia, February 4, 1961.” 


Mr. Blyden then resumed his address in 
these words : 


“There can be no adequate expression of the 
lofty sentiments of esteem which my fellow-citizens 
cherish for your lordship. The resolutions which 
Ihave just presented give but feeble utterance 
to it. 

“ At a time when the greater portion of the 
civilized and Christian world regarded the African 
race as an inferior order of beings, and their 
enslavement as necessary to their own well-being 
and the well-being of other races, your lordship 
came forward almost alone, and undertook the 
cause of the African. 

“There was nothing of personal advantage 
which could accrue to your lordship from your 
espousal of the cause of negro slaves. The poor 
slave had nothing to offer in return. He was 
unable to make any compensation. He could 
not appreciate, or even understand, the efforts 
which were making for his disenthralment. On 
the contrary, your lordship had every thing to 
lose. A large number of your exasperated 
countrymen, whose pecuniary interests were 
largely involved in the Slavery of West-India 
blacks, became personal foes. There was, it is 
true, on the part of some, a vague feeling of the 
inhumanity of Slavery. Wilberforce and Clark- 
son had not lived and laboured in vain. But still 
the current was powerfully against your lord- 
ship personally, and the principles which you 
advocated, 

All the power which wealth and ingenuity 
could command was arrayed against you in the 
battle for West-India emancipation. It was 
represented that the position taken by your lord- 
ship and your coadjutors was not only a gross 
invasion upon the rights of British citizens, but 
threatened to annihilate every trace of prosperity 
in those beautiful islands. The popular en- 
thusiasm, which gives life to all bold movements 
for the welfare of mankind, was enlisted on the 
other side. We have learned, from the accounts 
which we have read of that great struggle thirty 
years. ago, that the aspect of the pro-slavery 
party was not that of men engaged in combating 
what they regard as erroneous sentiments in 


their fellow-citizens, but that of men pursuing | 


to death a common enemy. 
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** Instead, then, of receiving the homage and 
encouragement of enthusiastic fellow-citizens in 
their labours of love, the friends of the African 
were made the objects of derision, of hatred, and 
contempt. But, conscious of the uprightness and 
justice of their cause, they persevered: success 
crowned their efforts, and 800,000 bondmen 
shouted the songs of freedom. 

For this great act—one of the most brilliant 
in the annals of the British nation—the African 
feels deeply indebted to your lordship, as promi- 
nent among the agents in bringing it to pass. 
A leading citizen of Liberia, amid great applause, 
in a public meeting, pronounced your lordship 
the idol of the negro race. This was no mere 
compliment ; it was by no means empty flattery: 
the sentiment is deep in the heart of every en- 
lightened son of Afriea. Most of your lordship’s 
cotemporaries, who raised their voices in harmony 
with your own, in favour of African disenthral- 
ment, have passed from the stage of action. 
But they are not dead. Those noble men can 
never die. When your lordship, in your turn, 
shall have followed them, and each shall have 
taken his chamber in the solemn and silent halls, 
the principles you have enunciated and advocated 
will live on. 


‘Men may go, and men may come; 
But these go on for ever.’ 


The emancipation in the British West Indies 
was not an event standing isolated in its solitary 
grandeur, like some towering rock in mid-ocean, 
or like the Eddystone lighthouse on your own 
rock-bound coast. No: it is a link in the great 
chain of: those events which are to bring about 
Africa’s redemption, It belongs to the same 
chain which Fox, and Burke, and Granville 
Sharpe, and Wilberforee, and Clarkson helped to 
forge. The principles which these moral heroes 
set into operation, and which have been more 
fully developed by your lordship, are abroad in 
the earth. They will continue to work until 
every fetter shall be broken, until they shall have 
completely expelled from our globe every species 
of violence, of oppression, and of barbarism. 

«“ And now allow me to reiterate the prayer of 
the closing resolution, that your lordship’s de- 
clining years may be serene and peaceful. If it 
be true, as some one has beautifully said, ‘that if 
we would have angels visit us at night, we must 
be engaged in deeds of love and mercy by day,’ 
surely your lordship’s whole life must have been 
one of uninterrupted intercourse with those 
celestial visitors. 

‘It is not for me here to speak of the close of 
such a life. Such a life can have no close: it 
will glide away gently and gloriously into eternal 
and beatified existence, and be lost in the fulness 
of joy and the everlasting pleasures at the right 
hand of God.” 

His lordship, who was deeply affected by 
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this eloquent address, delivered with much 
fervour by Mr. Blyden, then rose and said : 


“TI am really quite at a loss for words to ex- 
press my sense of the compliment which has been 
paid to me, through you, Mr. Blyden, by the 
young men of Liberia. I do assure you I am so 
overcome by the feelings this address has excited 
in me, that I cannot thank you adequately. 
But tell the young men of Liberia, from me, that 
their kind words have sunk deeply into my heart, 
and thank them for me for all they have said ; 
and may God bless you.” 


It will interest our readers to learn some- 
thing of the history of the Rev. Edward W. 
re, who is one of the most remarkable 
in 
good fortune to meet with. Mr. Blyden 
was born of African parents, at St. Thomas, 
the Danish island in the West Indies. He 
is now twenty-six years of age. At the age 
of sixteen he went to Liberia, and was edu- 
cated there, at the Alexander High School 
for boys, at Monrovia, of which he has now 
become the principal. He is a member of 
the Presbyterian denomination, and has im- 
proved his opportunities so*well, that he has 
acquired an admirable knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and French. The style of 
the address he delivered bears its own tes- 
timony to his proficiency in English. Some 
two years ago, he wrote letters to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone and to Lord Brougham, 
bringing under their notice the requirements 
of the Alexander High School in the way of 
books for its library. These letters were 
perfect specimens of polyglot composition, 
in the various languages in which the writer 
is a and at once attracted attention 
to him. We believe we may state that they 
produced valuable donations of books, and 


that personal acquaintance with Mr. Blyden | 


has only enhanced the esteem in which 
he was already held by the donors. He 
brings credentials and high testimonials as 
to character, from President Benson, ex- 
President Roberts, the Rev. Mr. Payne, from 
some of the most influential persons in Mon- 
rovia, and also from the Presbytery of West 


Africa to the General Assembly of the Presby- | 


terian Churches of Scotland and the United 
States. It is his desire to raise funds to 
establish a normal school for girls, in con- 
nection with the Alexander High School at 
Monrovia; and we believe two or three 
wealthy friends of the negro have already 
encouraged him by munificent donations 
towards that object. Mr. Blyden intends 
visiting the United States before he returns 
to Monrovia. 








ividuals of his race it has ever been our. 
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BRITISH SLAVEHOLDERS IN 
SURINAM. 


In the Anti-Slavery Reporter for the month 
of September, 1859 we published a letter 
which the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society had addressed 
to Lord John Russell in the previous July, 
calling his attention to the purchase of slave- 
property by British subjects in Surinam, and 
requesting his interference. We also pub- 
lished his lordship’s reply, stating that the 
British Consul at Surinam had been imme- 
diately instructed to institute inquiries, and 
to inform the parties of the state of the law 
in relation to such transactions. We are now 
in a position to reprint such portions of the 
correspondence which ensued as will suffice 
to satisfy our friends of the substantial accu- 
racy of our information, and will also place 
them in possession of the names of the par- 
ties, and of the circumstances under which 
they came into possession of their slaves. 
The name of Sir John Young, Bart., C.B., 
lately promoted to the governorship of one 
of our Australian colonies, will be found 
prominent. amongst these British slave- 
owners, . While we would not single him 
out, as more censurable than his_co-slave- 
holders, we may be permitted to reiterate 
the opinion we expressed in 1853, when the 
fact came to our knowledge, that great 
scandal attaches to his appointment to office ; 
and that he is the last man who should have 
been selected to receive a mark of civil dis- 
tinction at the hands of his sovereign. 

The extracts we append are from the last 
two sets of Slave-trade Papers. 


No. 96. 


Consul Munro to Lord John Russell.— (Received 
December 2.) 


* Surinam, October 10, 1859. 

** My Lorp,—I had the honour of receiving, 
on the 9th September, your lordship’s despatch 
dated the 16th of August last, with its inclosures 
from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, with regard to the purchasing of slaves 
by H. Wright, a British subject, as also regard- 
ing the other slaveholding British subjects. 

‘“*Mr. Hugh Wright came into this colony with 
his late uncle, Mr. Hugh M‘Leod, about the 
year 1836, from Demerara, the latter having 
purchased at the time Plantation Burnside, a 
cotton estate, with upwards of 300 slaves, in the 
upper district of Nickerie, now called Coronie: 
the said plantation, about four years afterwards, 
was sold to the late Thomas Gray. Mr. M‘Leod 
having about the same time bought Plantation 
New Accanoribo, a coffee and plantation estate 
in the Commowyne river, with about 250 slaves 
attached. About the month of March 1843, 
Mr. Hugh M*‘Leod died, leaving Mr. Hugh 
Wright, with others of his family, heirs to his 
mi pee Afterwards, at different periods, Mr. 

yright bought several other estates, with slaves 
attached. In 1854 he purchased the cotton 
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estate Leydenshoop, with a gang of 140 slaves 
attached ; but the negroes refusing to have him 
for a master, he got permission from the Court 
to dispose of them separately and in families. 
The estates of Mrs. Adam Cameron he purchased 
at execution sale, on the 25th of March of this 
year, with p.m. 392 slaves attached, as also the 
wood ground Hanover, on the 9th September 
last, with about 230 slaves attached; which 
makes him owner of upwards of 1700 slaves. I 
believe he has gone on purchasing, under the 
idea that he, being a burgher of Surinam, is 
therefore not amenable to British law, as also on 
the plea that he is not purchasing slaves, but 
merely the properties on which they are at- 
tached: and no doubt would, in the event of a 
prosecution being entered against him, have 
recourse to naturalization as a Dutch subject. 

“ With 7% to the parties who signed the 
petition to the States-General of Holland, first 
was Mr. Kirk, nephew of the late Dr. James 
Balfour, of Nickerie, who died in 1841, leavin 
two fine sugar estates, with a wood ground, 
having in all about 800 slaves, attached and 
private. Mr. Kirk, with other members of his 
family, inherited the whole of his property, the 
greatest part of which has fallen into the hands 
of Mr. Kirk by inheritance and transfer. 

**Mr. G. Macdonald became purchaser of 
Plantation Moy, in 1853, from the heirs of the 
late Alexander Ferrier, of Glasgow. Mr. G. 
Macdonald died about the 28th of June last. 

“Mrs. Ferrier and family inherited, in 1848, 
from the late Alexander Ferrier, the half share 
of Plantation Alkmaar and Frederiksdorp, hav- 
ing in all about 600 slaves attached; the other 
half proprietor is the minor, T. B. Parry, of 
Bath. ‘These properties were in possession of 
Messrs. Ferrier and Parry, seniors, since 1827. 

‘Mrs. C. Gray, of Plantations Burnside and 
Potosi, inherited these estates, with about 500 
slaves, in 1856, from her deceased husband. 
The former estate was purchased in 1840, the 
latter estate in 1854, with about 150 slaves 
attached. 

‘Mr. George Nicholson, of Plantation Hamp- 
ton Court, Nickerie, bas been owner of said 

roperty for upwards of forty years. I have 
Soak informed that the petitioners had no desire 
to retard the measure of emancipation, but will 
the contrary, only demanding a fair and just 
compensation for what they esteemed as their 
property. Of those parties mentioned in the 
address of the British ani Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society to His Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands, many are dead; those living are Joshua 
Lyon: he has been owner of Plantation Susan- 
nasdaal since 1838. His son, Barnet Lyon, 
became proprietor of Plantation om, with 
220 negroes, in 1848, by _— ames Tyn- 
dall purchased, in 1842, Plantation L’Esperance, 
with 96 slaves: his father, the late Joseph Tyn- 
dall, had been settled in Nickerie for upwards of 
forty years. Hedied in 1845, leaving his estate, 
the Nursery, with about 400 slaves, to Mrs. Tyn- 
dall and family. 

“Joseph Robinson lately left this colony for 
Holland. He purchased, in 1846, the Coffee 
estate Hugten Trorue, with five slaves. In 1852 


he bought, at execution, the Plantation Sara 
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Maria, with about fifty slaves, and sold alto- 
wee last year to the proprietors of Plantation 
ordrecht. 

“ R. Wright possesses no slave-property in this 
colony. T. C. Ellis is proprietor of Plantation 
Gondmyn, some time previous to 1843. 

** William Christie has been resident in the 
colony upwards of fifty years, and has been a 
holder of slave property for the greatest part of 
the time. 

‘George Fraser inherited his slaves from his 
father. Mrs. Taylor Hamilton inherited her 
property from her husband. 

** George Cruden is a Creole, and a Netherlands 
subject. 

‘* Thomas Green became proprietor of the half 
share of Plantation Boxel (sugar estate), and 
half Plantation Maryshope (cotton estate), in 
1855, by purchase, both estates having in all 
about 300 slaves attached. 

“John Mackintosh (Nickerie), has become 
part proprietor of an estate with a few slaves 
attached, through marriage, his wife having 
inherited them from her father, the late James 
Gordon, of Huntly. 

“Sir John Young’s connection wlth slaves in 
this colony has. originated through his father, the 
late Sir William , who had been for many 
years connected with this colony while trading 
under the firm of M‘Killop and Young, and as 
Acting Curator for the Bank of England, holding 
mortgages upon many properties here, most of 
which have of late years been closed. It is much 
to be regretted that the parties then here, hold- 
ing her Majesty's Commission as Slave Commis- 
sioners, at the time of the publication of the Act 
of 1853, for the more effectual suppression of the 
slave-trade, did not make the same publicly 
known to the British subjects in this colony, as 
then such a thing as ignorance of such a law 
existing could not be pleaded, and it is to be 
hoped that the measure of emancipation proposed 
by the Dutch Government will speedily be car- 
ried through, which will put an end to such 
unlawful transactions on the part of British 
subjects. 

“T have, &c. 
“H.C. Munro.” 


No. 98. 
Lord John Russell to Consul Munro. 


‘‘ Foreign Office, January 27, 1860. 

‘¢ Srr,—I have received, and have referred for 
the consideration of the law officers of the Crown, 
your despatch of the 20th of October last, report- 
ing the circumstances under which Hugh Wright 
and certain other British subjects are slavcholders 
in Surinam. 

‘*‘T have to state to you in reply, that it ap- 
pears to Her Majesty’s Government to be clear, 
from the statements contained in your above- 
mentioned despatch, that Mr. Wright and other 
natural-born British subjects resident in Suri- 
nam, have been guilty of a violation of the 
statute 6 and 7 Vict., cap. 98, by buying slaves 
in that colony, and have by reason thereof ren- 
dered themselves liable to a criminal prosecution 
whenever they shall be found within British 
jurisdiction. 


(Signed) 
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‘¢ With reference to the latter part of your 
despatch, I have to observe, that the fact of the 
statute of 1843 not having been published (if 
that were possible) by Her Majesty's Slave-trade 
subjects holding slaves having been ignorant of 
it, is immaterial in a legal point of view, al- 
though of course very material in considering 
the question, whether, in the event of the offender 
being within British jurisdiction, any prosecution 
should or should not be instituted. 

*“‘T have, therefore, to instruct you to make 
known to all British residents in Surinam the 
strict provisions of the law, and the determination 
of Her Majesty’s Government to enforce it. 

“Tam, &c., 
(Signed) “J, RussELL.” 


No. 99. 


Consul Munro to Lord J. Russell.—(Received 
February 1, 1860.) 


‘‘ Surinam, December 31, 1859. 

“My Lorp,—I have hereby the honour to 
communicate to your lordship that Mr. Hugh 
Wright, a British subject, has again yesterday 
bought Plantation Bentshope, with about 156 
slaves attached, for the sum of 30,000 guilders: 
said estate was sold at execution sale, and be- 
longed to the heirs of the late John Bent, Messrs. 
Farwell and others, of Totness. 

‘‘ Herewith I inclose the Government advertis- 
ing paper with a notification of the sale and pur- 
chaser, and a translation. 

‘“¢T have, &c. 
(Signed) “D.C. Munro,” 


Inclosure in No. 99. 


Notification. 
(Translation.) 
*¢ At the Bar of the Court, Friday, 
December 30, 1859. 

‘¢ The Plantation Bentshope, with all attached, 
situated to the Warappa Creek, belonging to 
John Bent now his Boedel—30,000f—H. 
Wright. 


No. 100 
Lord J. Russell to Consul Munro, 


‘¢ Foreign Office, February 23, 1860. 
‘¢Sir,—With reference to my despatch of the 
27th ultimo, and to your despatch of the 31st of 
December last, reporting that Mr. Hugh Wright 
had purchased another estate with 156 slaves on 
it, I have to instruct you specially to warn that 
person of the penalties which he has incurred by 

this further violation of British laws. 
“Tam, &c. 
(Signed) “J, RussELL. 


No. 102. 


Consul Munro to Lord J. Russell.—( Received 
March 16.) 


‘¢ Surinam, February 16, 1860. 

*‘ My Lorp,—1 have hereby to report that a 
British subject, Mrs. Charlotte Gray, born Cort, 
widow of the late Thomas Gray, of Plantation 
Burnside, in this colony, now resident in London, 
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has had purchased for her, and in her name, the 
cotton estate, Hope, situate in the district of 
Coronie, to which are attached eighty-five slaves : 
said estate was purchased at execution sale on 
Friday last, the 10th day of February, for the 
sum of 13,600 guilders. Herewith I inclose the 
Government advertising paper, containing a 
notification of the sale and purchaser, with a 
translation. 
**T have, &c, 
(Signed) “D. C. Munro. 


Inclosure in No. 102. 
Notification.—Publie Auction. 


Magers 
** Before the Bar of the Court of Justice, 
Friday, February 10, 1860. 
“The Plantation Hope, with all attached, 
situated in Coronie, belonging to Catherina 
Susanna Medici, wife of Frederick Wilhelm 
Faerber—13,600f.— Widow Gray. 


* No. 68. 


Consul Munro to Lord J. Russell.-—(Received 
April 11.) 


*¢ Surinam, March 15, 1860. 

“* My Lorp—On the 26th of February I had 
the honour of receiving your Lordship’s despatch 
dated January 27, relative to the referring for 
the consideration of the law officers of the 
Crown my report of the 20th October last, re- 
garding the circumstances under which Hugh 
Wright and certain other British subjects are 
slaveholders in Surinam, and in compliance 
with your lordship’s instructions, I have had 
published in the public newspapers of the colony 
a notification to the British residents in Surinam, 
that it is the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government to enforce the strict provisions of 
the law 6 and 7 Vict., cap. 98. 

** Since the publication of the above, an ad- 
ministrator for English property here wished to 
know if it were allowed by the law, for the pur- 
pose of manumitting slaves attached to an estate, 
to replace them by others, or to take others in 
exchange for that purpose, which in my estima- 
tion is forbidden as coming under the term of 
‘ barter,’ and such I gave the party to under- 
stand. I have, &c. 

(Signed) *“ D. C. Munro.” 


** No. 69. 
Lord J. Russell to Consul Munro. 


** Foreign Office, April 30, 1860. 

*¢ Str—I have received your despatch of the 
15th ultimo, reporting that, in reply to a ques- 
tion put to you by the administrator of an English 
property in Surinam, you had stated that you 
considered it illegal, and as coming under the 
term ‘barter,’ to manumit slaves with the view 
to purchase others, or to take others in exchange 
for them; and I have to acquaint you, that hav- 
ing referred your despatch for the consideration 
of the law officers, I am justified by their opi- 
nion in stating that you are borne out in the 
view taken by you of this matter. I am, &c. 

(Sigued) “J, Russet.” 











ce PL 
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No. 70. 


Consul Munro to Lord J. Russell._—(Received 
May 14.) 


“ Surinam, April 10, 1860. 

*«¢ My Lornp—On the 26th March I had the 
honour of receiving your Lordship’s despatch 
dated the 23d of February, instructing me spe- 
cially to warn Mr. Hugh Wright of the penalties 
which he has incurred by his further violation of 
British law, which I have communicated to him. 
I have, &c. 


(Signed) “D.C. Munro.” 


* No. 71. 


Consul Munro to Lord J. Russell.— (Received 
July 13.) 


«Surinam, June 8, 1860. 

** My Lorp—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge receipt of your lordship’s despatch dated 
the 30th April, with regard to the manumitting 
of slaves by the replacing of them with others 
being looked upon as barter, and therefore for- 
bidden by law. I have, &c. 


(Signed) “ D. C. Munro.” 


“ No, 72. 
Lord, Wodehouse to Consul Munro. 


** Foreign Office, October 23, 1860. 

*¢ Srr--I am directed by Lord John Russell 
to inform you that his Lordship has consulted 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury and the law officers of the Crown 
upon your despatch of the 16th February last, 
in which you report that Mrs. Charlotte Gray, a 
British subject resident in London, and widow of 
Mr. Thomas Gray, has recently become the pur- 
chaser of an estate in Surinam, to which are 
attached eighty-five slaves. 

* I am now to state to you that Lord John 
Russell is of opinion, that in order to fix Mrs. 
Gray as the purchaser of the eighty-five slaves in 

uestion, it would be necessary to prove that Mr. 

. J. Blanche, the actual purchaser, had the 
authority of Mrs. Gray to purchase, or direct or 

rocure the purchase on her account, and that 
Mr. Fraser acted under such instructions in the 
orders he gave to Mr. Blanche. There seems 
to be no moral doubt of any of these facts; but 
in a criminal court they could not be established 
without the direct testimony of Mr. Fraser, at 
least, and the evilence of Mr. Blanche would, if 
not absolutely necessary, be desirable. These 
persons would, under any circumstances, be un- 
willing witnesses ; and as they reside out of Her 
Majesty's dominions, there is no means of com- 
pelling their attendance to give evidence in this 
country. 

“Under existing circumstances, therefore, 
Lord John Russell is of opinion that no present 
steps can be taken to enforce the law against 
Mrs. Gray in connection with the purchase of 
the eighty-five slaves. I am, &c. 

(Signed)  ‘* WoprHovuse.” 


SS 
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NOTICE. 
We beg to inform the Subscribers to the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, and likewise to the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
that their Subscriptions are now due for the 
year 1861. It would bea great convenience, 
and save us some expense, if our friends 
would remit the amount as soon as it be- 
comes due, the same being payable in ad- 
vance. Many omit to do so until late in the 
year, which renders it necessary for us to 
send a special application; and not unfre- 
quently we have to renew it several times. 
We shall feel obliged by the amount being 
remitted by Post-Office Order, made payable 
to L. A. Chamerovzow. 
INDIAN COOLIE AND CHINESE 
IMMIGRATION. 
THE following resolutions, passed at a general 
meeting of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, held on the 5th 
of May last, will speak for themselves. They 
are recorded in this place, less from any de- 
sire the Committee entertain to vindicate 
themselves against the erroneous reports which 
have been promulgated relatively to their 
opinions upon the subject of immigration 
from India and China, than as a declaration 
it may be useful to circulate. 
EXTRACTED FROM MINUTES. 

At a General Meeting of the Committee, 
held on Friday, the 5th of May 1861, the 
continued Minute upon the subject of Immi- 
gration from India and China into the British 
West-India Colonies and the Mauritius, was 
resumed, when the following resolutions and 
preamble were unanimously agreed to, and 
the Secretary was instructed to give them 
publicity. 

PREAMBLE. 

This Committee having for many years 
had under their notice, from time to time, the 
subject of Coolie immigration, and having 
closely watched the course of public opinion, 
and the tendency of legislation, both at home 
and in the colonies, in relation thereto, deem 
it desirable formally to record their views 
upon this important subject, in the form of 
the following 


RESOLUTIONS: 

Tuat the consistent opposition of the Com- 
mittee to that system of introducing foreign 
labourers into the colonies aforesaid, which 
has been designated by the term “ immigra- 
tien,” has not arisen from any objection to 
see such labour attracted into them, but from 
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the radical viciousness of the legislation 
framed to promote that object. 

Tuat the Committee are of opinion that 
no proportion of the cost of any system of 
immigration ought to be defrayed out of 
the general taxation, but should be sustained 
entirely by the parties who demand the ser- 
vices of the foreign labourers. Hitherto, 
immigration has not been conducted upon 
this principle Even the most recent legis- 
lation renders the employer of foreign labour 
liable to the extent of only two-thirds of the 
cost of its introduction, leaving the remain- 
ing third, with numerous collateral expenses, 
a charge upon the Colonial funds. 

Tuat the Committee consider that the 
mode of providing for any proportion of the 
cost of immigration, by the imposition of a 
tax upon exports, is unfair to the small 
coloured freeholders, non-employers of im- 
migrant labour, and is contrary to sound 
ng of political economy. The tax 

alls not upon sugar alone, but upon various 
other products, raised almost exclusively by 
the small freeholders. 

Taat the Committee entertain a similar 
objection to the taxation of imports for the 
same purpose. It is levied upon commodities 
of which by far the largest proportion is 
consumed by the labouring classes, who are 
thus forced to contribute unduly to a revenue 
not employed for their benefit; and the 
Coolies themselves are also thereby mulcted 
in a proportion of the cost of their own in- 
troduction, which is manifestly unjust. 

Tart the inequality of the sexes is a grossly 
immoral element in the present system of 
Indian Coolie immigration, the preponde- 
rance being still greatly on the side of the 
males ; and that the domestic customs of the 
Chinese being adverse to the emigration of 
women, has presented an insuperable ob- 
stacle to a wholesome system of immigration 
from China into our colonies. 

Tuat apart from the objectionable means 
which have been resorted to, and which are 
even at present practised to induce Indians 


and Chinese to emigrate, the mortality out | 


and home, and during acclimation and in- 
dustrial residence in the Colonies, is a serious 
objection to the present system. 
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tain the conviction that a comprehensive 
and an unobjectionable system of immigra- 
tion might be devised, but that no such sys- 
tem is likely to be satisfactory which is not 
preceded by a full, free, and an impartial 
investigation of the evils and abuses inci- 
dental to the one in actual operation. 


THE CASE OF JOHN ANDERSON. 


THE official correspondence between the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
Canadian authorities, arising out of the An- 
derson case, has been recently laid before 
Parliament. It shews that the case was one 
which had not been provided for by the 
Ashburton Treaty, a although Anderson 
was discharged on the special grounds of an 
informality in the indictment under which 
he was brought before the Courts, the 
Judges abstained from pronouncing any 
opinion upon the main points at issue, arising 
out of the condition of Anderson, at the time 
the offence was committed. It will be 
seen, from the extracts we append, from the 
concluding portions of the Judges’ ad- 
dresses, that even now, should any similar 
case occur, the grave question whether a 
slave, who has no civil rights whatever, can 
possibly be held to have civil responsibilities, 
would have to be argued. We consider it 
most unsafe that a judgment upon this 
point should be left in abeyance. The new 
Bill, now before the Canadian Legislature, 
does nothing more than provide for the spe- 
cial reference to the superior local authori- 
ties, of any extradition clause for a fugitive 
slave. It would appear, from the Duke of 
Newcastle’s despatches, that it would have 
been the duty of the officer administering 
the Canadian Government to submit the 
case of Anderson to the decision of the Se- 
cretary of State; but the new Bill—unless 
we mistake its purport—renders this refe- 
rence to the Crown unnecessary, inasmuch 
as the local Government will have the 
actual power to decide the issues in all fu- 
ture cases. After a careful consideration of 


the facts brought out in this correspondence, 


Tuat the insufficiency of the means of | 
affording religious instruction to the Coolies | 
introduced into our Colonies constitutes an- | 
other evil of extreme magnitude, which it is | 


of the utmost importance to obviate. 


In recording these opinions, formed after | 


many years’ careful attention to the subject, 
the Committee nevertheless believe and have 
always maintained, that an influx of the 
labouring element into our sugar-colonies, 
provided it be induced by legitimate means, 
would not only benefit them, but the immi- 
grants themselves. The Committee enter- 





we have formed a deliberate conclusion of 
the necessity of some decided expression of 
opinion in Parliament, on the subject of the 
rendition of fugitives claimed under the 
Ashburton Treaty, At present the question 
is involved in obscurity. We are prepared 
to maintain that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances whatever ought a fugitive slave, 
who has sought refuge on British soil, to be 
recommitted into the hands of his owners. 
If any principle can be established, accord- 
ing to which he may be surrendered in Ca- 
nada, by no possibility whatever could we 
evade its logical application to any part or 
the British dominions. This is the only 
broad ground to take. Any compromise 
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for the integrity of which we contend. 
‘Let it be borne in mind, that in the conside- 
ration of any charge brought against a fu- 
itive, the circumstances of his condition 
ave a paramount claim upon our attention. 
A lunatic is not, in the eye of the law, held 
to be guilty of murder, who commits this 
crime in the frenzy of madness. He is re- 
rded, for the time being, as irresponsible 
for his own acts. He is, morally speaking. 
hors la loi; hence the State takes him under 
its protection, and, for the general safety, 
secludes him. A slave is not only morally, 
but personally, hors la loi, according to the 
slave-code, for his rights as a man are 
utterly obliterated in his condition as a chat- 
tel. He constitutes no fraction of the com- 
munity. His personality is not recognised. 
He is the object of special statutory regula- 
tions, utterly at variance with the general 
laws which govern the society which sur- 
rounds him. His master has absolute power 
over him, and, under a variety of circum- 
stances, may even take his life. At the very 
outset, therefore, underlying every conceiva- 
ble condition of his existence, the slave has a 
primary, real grievance against his master, 
thich be must be regarded as possessing a 
natural right to redress if he can. The pro- 
vocation 1s permanent, so long as master 
and slave retain their respective relations, 
and this we hold to entitle the latter to ab- 
solute exemption from the legal pains and 
penalties attaching to any crime whatsoever 
that he may perpetrate. As we shall proba- 
bly have to recur to this subject again, we 
will conclude the present article with the 
quotations already referred to. 


ee this point would be fatal to the princi- 
ple 


CHIEF-JUSTICE DRAPER, 


‘“« I require further time before I can adopt asa 
princivle of our law, that because a man is a 
slave in a country where Slavery is legalized, he 
is legally incapable of committing a crime—that 
he is not to be deemed a ‘person’ who may be 
charged with an offence. Nor am I prepared to 
decide, that on a charge of murder sufficiently 
sustained by evidence to warrant his being com- 
mitted for trial according to our law, the person 
accused of that crime would not be within the 
meaning of the treaty, because, if acquitted ona 
trial in the country where the accusation arose, 
he would be detained in bondage as a slave, or 
because it might be feared, and even with reason 
feared, that because he was a slave he would not 
be treated in the same spirit of justice and im- 
partiality as a free man before the tribunals of a 
foreign State where Slavery is established by 
local law. 

‘Or, to take a possible case to ariscin a Free 
State, let it be supposed that a slave flies from a 
Slave State into a Free State, whose Jaws, never- 
theless, unlike our own more happy institutions, 
sanction and require his surrender merely as a 
slave; that the fugitive kills an officer of the 
Free State who is endeavouring, under legal 
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s, to arrest and detain him, with a view to 
is surrender, and, a killed the officer, 
escapes into this province, I do not yet see my 
way to the conclusion that we could hold the 
case not to be within the treaty, and the act so 
clearly not to be murder; that there would be 
nothing for a jury to try, but that the Court 
could dispose of it as a pure question of law. For 
if there be a question of fact to be tried, I appre- 
hend he must be surrendered, as such question 
could only be tried in the country where the fact 
arose. 

‘** These and other similar questions are of too 
serious a character to be decided upon impulse or 
in haste, and I do not scruple to say, that so 
long as the prisoner sustains no prejudice by the 
delay, I desire to defer pronouncing an opinion 
upon them. I am reluctant, on the one hand, 
where the occasion does not make it indispensa- 
ble, to declare that each individual of the as- 
sumed number of 4,000,000 slaves in the South- 
ern States may commit assassination in aid of 
escape on any part of his route to this province, 
and find impunity and shelter on his arrival 
here. I am reluctant, on the other hand, to ad- 
mit that Great Britain has entered into treaty 
obligations to surrender a fugitive slave who, as 
his sole means of obtaining liberty, has shed the 
blood of the merciless taskmaster who held him 
in bondage. An occasion may arise when it will 
be my duty to adjudge one way or the other. 
But that necessity does not exist at present, and 
I am not afraid to avow that I rejoice at it. I 
am, however, glad that the discussion has taken 
a that the doubts and difficulties it suggests 

ave been brought prominently forward. The 
power of dealing with them is in the hands of 
others, and the necessity of dealing with them 
must, I think, be felt by those who possess the 
power.” 
MR, JUSTICE RICHARDS, 

‘* Having arrived at the conclusion that the 
prisoner is entitled to his discharge on the objec- 
tions taken to the form of the warrant, I do not 
think we ought to detain him in custody until 
the Court are prepared to decide the other ques- 
tions raised upon the argument, which we are 
not in a position to do at present. 

‘*]f we should finally concur in opinion with 
the majority of the Court of Queen’s Bench as to 
those questions, we would still be bound to dis- 
charge. the prisoner on the objections raised on 
his behalf to the warrant; and if we differed 
from them, the prisoner would of course be set 
at liberty. Being, therefore, entitled to his dis- 
—— we ought not to delay it unnecessarily. 

** Under ordinary circumstances, if we were 
prepared to decide the main question, we might 
express our opinions on it, though we had deter- 
mined to discharge him on the objections to the 
warrant, in order that those who might be called 
upon hereafter to act in similar cases might know 
views the Court entertained on the subject. 

“It is probable that a similar question will not 
come up again very soon, and in the mean time 
circumstances may occur and such changes take 
place, that, for practical purposes, our judgment 
would be useless. 

‘*‘ Having, as already intimated, come to the 
conclusion that the prisoner is entitled to his dis- 
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charge on the grounds mentioned, I have no 
doubt that it is best, on the whole, that we should 
do so at once, rather than detain him longer in 
custody, or unnecessarily discuss questions and 
express opinions which may be of no practical 
advantage, and which might possibly tend to 
create difficulties and embarrassment, 

**Our judgment proceeds on the ground that 
the prisoner is detained under the treaty and 
Act of Parliament, and in accordance with the 
views of the Court of Queen’s Bench in England 
expressed in Besset’s case. It was not contended 
before, as if it would have been of any use so to 
contend (which at present 1am far from sup- 
posing would have been the case), that at com- 
mon Jaw and by the [law?] of nations, the pri- 
soner might be detained by the order of the 
Crown, to be surrendered as a fugitive from jus- 
tice. Evenif that viewcould be sustained it does 
not appear that there is any such order for his 
detention. 

‘‘The other formal objections to the proceed- 


ings taken on the argument are disposed of by | 


the judgment of his lordship the Chief Justice.” 


MR. JUSTICE HAGARTY. 


‘* Considering the prisoner entitled to his dis- 
charge on these grounds, I have not desired to 
prolong his detention to allow further time for 
deliberations on the other very grave questions 
raised. 

** Nothing would be easier than to arrive at a 
conclusion, if I had the right to dispose of this 
case simply on my own ideas of right and wrong, 
or on the dignity and privileges of human li- 
berty ; if, in short, I could ignore my peremptory 
obligation to decide according to what I believe 
the law is, and not as I may think it ought to 
be. In Lord Stowell’s words, ‘ I must remember 
that in discussing this question, I have to con- 
sider it, not according to any private moral ap- 
prehensions of my own (if I entertain them ever 
so sincerely), but as the law considers it.’ 

**Our treaty with the United States is not 
very unlike those with Trance and other na- 
tions; and but for the unhappy presence on this 
continent of some millions of our fellow-beings in 
involuntary servitude, there would be little prac- 
tical difficulty in its operation. But the exist- 
ence of this ill-used race presents difficulties 
which have hardly been duly provided for in the 
international contract ; and a rigid adherence to 
some of the constructions ably pressed upon us 


in argument would possibly lead to the gravest | 


results. 

* To treat this class as wholly excluded from 
the treaty, as chattels, and not as responsible 
persons, is intelligible in statement, but might 
have this result, that if (apart from any attempt 
at freedom, a slave murdered his fellow-slave, 
murder is charged by words, which in an indict- 
ment could only warrant a conviction for man- 
slaughter, if good even for that lesser crime. 

*‘ If this Court cannot look at the depositions 
to support the warrant, the necessity of a strict 
construction of the latter is indispensable. The 
warrant or authority to detain is, as it were, the 
indictment or legal record of the prisoner’s crime, 
so far, at least, as this country is concerned. 

‘**'The case of Besset seems to indicate the 
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opinion of the Court that they could not look be- 
yond the warrant. ‘The Chief Justice has al- 
ready quoted fully from that case. 

“Tt may be suggested, that as to the crime of 
arson mentioned in the treaty, it is not mecessary 
to use that word to describe the offence. That 
may beso, The word is not used as ‘a term of 
art,’ as murder is in legal documents ; but is 
used to express what indictments describe as 
‘wilfully, maliciously, and feloniously setting 
fire to,” &c. 

** But murder is emphat‘cally, as the books 
call it, ‘a term of art,’ and I am not willing to 
dispense with its presence iu a document of such 
overwhelming importance to this prisoner's life 
and liberty as this warrant necessarily is under 
the construction given to it, and to the Court’s 
| jurisdiction over it by the case just cited. As 
evidence, and the only evidence before me, of @ 
deliberate conclusion or adjudication by a proper 
officer, that a man living under the protection of 
| our laws has brought himself within the grasp 
of a treaty for the delivery to a foreign State as a 
murderer, I decline accepting the words here 
used as legally descriptive of murder. The law 
describes this crime in words of universal use, 
and pointed and unequivocal significance. I am 
not to conjecture that this necessarily means 
murder, or to listen to arguments that such 
words are too strong for manslaughter, &c. It 
is sufficient for me to say, that if murder was 
meant, murder should have been expressed. 

“I consider this a thoroughly substantial ob- 
jection ; not a mere technicality, but as the want 
of an essential charge, necessarily fatal to the 
validity of the detention. 

‘‘T am also of opinion that the conclusion of 
the warrant is defective, although our Provincial 
Act has the alternative which the statute govern- 
ing Besset’s case had not,” 








ANNEXATION OF ST, DOMINGO TO 
SPAIN. 


Our readers are by this time aware that an 
organized conspiracy has resulted in placing 
the eastern portion of the island of Hayti, 
known as the Republic of St. Domingo, in 
the power of Spain, as an integral part of 
the colonial empire. General Santana, who 
was the chief instrument in the accomplish- 
| ment of this act of treason, has been re- 
warded for it by the Spanish Government ; 
and a large body of troops from Cuba has 
been sent to take possession of the capital. 
The cabinet of Madrid affected to be taken 
| by surprise when the news reached Spain, 
| but has now declared its acceptance of the 
| “offer,” provided the people desire the an- 
/nexation. It was alleged that President 
| Geffrard, who governs the Haytian Republic 
| on the western side, had published a pro- 
_clamation which amounted to a declaration 
of war against Spain. This is not the fact. 
Hayti is in no position to commit so gross 
| an act of folly. She will, we firmly believe, 
be able to hold her own against invasion, as 
in the days of Toussaint-Louverture against 
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France, and in this she would have the 
sympathy of the civilized world ; but she 
could never assume the offensive. 

General Geffrard has indeed issued a pro- 
test, countersigned by his various ministers. 
It commences by reminding Spain of the 
amicable relations which have subsisted be- 
tween them for several years past, and calls 
her attention to the fact that she had actually 
recognised the independence of St. Domingo, 
and that she had no more right over the 
territory than France or England could have, 
or than she has to resume possession of 
Mexico, Peru, or any of the other inde- 
pendent Republics of South America which 
are of Spanish origin. The protest con- 
tinues : 

* And by what right, on their own part, do 
General Santana and his faction hand over to 
Spain the Dominican territory? ‘ It is the will 
of the Pop ation,’ they say. A most untruthful 
assertion! That population, trembling under 
the rule of terror organized by General Santana, 
cannot express any free intention. Numerous 
honourable and enlightened citizens and devoted 
patriots of the Dominican Republic, driven out 
of their country by General Santana, protest 
with all their energy against this alienation of 
their country, which they declare to be a cow- 
ardly treason ! 
=.** No one will deny that Hayti has an im- 
portant interest in not allowing any foreign 
power to establish itself in the eastern portion 
of the island. From the fact that two different 
populations inhabit the same island, their fate, 
with regard to any foreign intervention, is neces- 
sarily jointly influenced. The political existence 
of the one is intimately bound to that of the 
other, and they are under the obligation of gua- 
ranteeing each other their mutual safety. In 
the supposition that Scotland should suddenly 

ass under the domination either of Russia or 

rance, would it be said that the existence of 
England would not immediately be seriously 
threatened? Such are the necessary bonds 
which unite the eastern and western portions of 
Hayti. Such are the powerful motives for 
which every one of our constitutions, from the 
time of our political origin, have ever declared 
that the whole island of Hayti should form but 
one State. It was not an ambition of conquest 
which prompted that declaration, but the con- 
viction of our own safety exclusively ; for the 
founders of our young society declared, at the 
same time, that Hayti prohibited herself any 
enterprise which might disturb the internal rule 
of the neighbouring islands.” 

After referring to the happy union which 
existed between the two sections of the island 
for a period of twenty-two years, the protest 
concludes as follows : 

‘“* The government of Hayti, therefore, de- 
clares that it solemnly protests, before both 
Europe and America, against any occupation on 
the part of Spain of the Dominican territory. It 
declares that the Santana faction has no right 
whatever to alienate in any respect that terri- 
tory ; that it will never recognise such a trans- 
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fer; and that it notedly makes every reservation 
in that regard, as it reserves to itself the adop- 
tion of every means which, according to circum- 
stances, may be suitable to insure and guarantee 
its own most precious interest.” 
To such a dignified protest every friend of 
5 pwc independence and Haytian unity 
will cordially respond, and will unite with us 
in the fervent hope that a means may be 
found of averting what we consider to be an 
imminent tr to this Western Negro 
Republic in the consolidation of Spanish in- 
fluence on the eastern side. It is rumoured 
—with what show or foundation of truth we 
know not—that France has cast a longing 
eye upon Hayti, and desires to resume pos- 
session of it; and it is further alleged that 
the resumption by Spain of the eastern side 
has not been displeasing to France. These 
may be only idle rumours, but the ae ess 
of events must be closely watched; for it 
would be an enormous calamity that any 
such re-occupation should take place. ‘The 
only permanent safety for Haytian inde- 
pendence lies in the consolidation of the 
government of the whole island under one 
form of government, and that form the one 
which is most acceptable to a majority of the 
population. In any expression of popular 
will, extorted in front of Spanish or of 
French bayonets, we should have no faith. 
We do not believe in the existence in the 
island of sympathy for either Spain or 
France; and we hope the British Govern- 
ment will use its influence to prevent the 
extension of the influence of either country 
over a people who, to achieve a position for 
themselves, demand only to be let alone. 
THE ISSUE BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND THE SOUTH. 
A REFERENCE to our Summary will shew 
the States which have united in the Secession 
movement, up to the latest date previously 
to our going to press. We believe that the 
very next mail will bring intelligence of the 
formal adhesion of North Carolina to this 
igantic rebellion, for there is little doubt 
ut its secession ordinance will be almost 
unanimously voted by the State Legislature. 
Thus eleven out of fifteen of the Southern 
States will have formally withdrawn from the 
Union, and forcibly—in so far as they them- 
selves are concerned—have dissolved a com- 
pact, the perpetuity of which has been as- 
serted with every reasonable argument 
in favour of such an assumption. South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Alabama, Georyia, 
Louisiana, Florida, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Texas; and Virginia, divided and 
gone: Missouri wavering; Maryland dis- 
affected: these are not encouraging’ signs. 
But the question arises, what is the real issue 
between the South and the North? It is 
not to be ascertained from the press, either 
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in this country or in America, that Slavery 
underlies the whole quarrel. By common 
consent—as it would appear—both parties 
blink this material point. But this very 
carefully guarded silence only shews how 
imminent is the danger in this direction; a 
danger both sides are terribly alive to, though 
neither will openly confess it. Scarcely do 
even the Abolitionist organs dare to tread 
on this explosive sestenl The Republican 
party is pledged to maintain existing institu- 
tions; in other words, not to meddle with 
Slavery. The Southern Confederacy has 
avowed its determination to make it the 
corner-stone of its new political edifice. Itis 
clear, therefore, that events alone will deter- 
mine the ultimate policy of either party ; and 
we may—at any hour—find the rebellion by 
the Southern States aggravated by slave- 
insurrections at different points, or the North 
compelled to inscribe upon its banner, “ Free- 
dom to the slave,” as a new watch-word and 
a new rallying cry. But such a contingency 
can only arise upon the assumption, that the 
governing powers become confessedly alive 
to the peril of tampering with the material 
cause of quarrel, and of staving off the 
period of dealing boldly with it. It is not 
to be imagined that President Lincoln and 
his Cabinet have not had this matter under 
their serious consideration, though it is quite 
probable they do not yet see their way 
out of the enormous difficulties it presents. 
Outward pressure alone will force them to 
any declaration respecting it, and until that 
becomes irresistible, we may expect to see 
the Washington Cabinet pursue the ostrich- 
like policy of closing its eyes to an impending 
dangev, as though it did not believe in its 
existence. From which side, however, is 
this pressure likely to come? The Session 
extraordinary of Congress, convened by Mr. 
Lincoln for the 4th of July next, will not be 
attended by the members of the eleven 
seceded States. Thus there will be a ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate. Willany bold member move, 
say for the abolition of Slavery in the dis- 
trict of Columbia? or for the rescinding of 
the Fugitive Slave-law? or for the restriction 


for ever of Slavery to its present limits? or’ 


that Congress do take into its serious con- 
sideration the necessity of some action with 
a view to the ultimate abolition of Slavery 
throughout the Southern States, urging, in 
justification of such a course, the peril to the 
States which its existence occasions? We feel 
that this is the issue which must ultimately 
be raised,but when it will so arise, is a ques- 
tion of time. 

In his elaborate address, President Davishas 
get out, at some length, the grievances of the 
South. He makes the disregardof States’ rights 
by the Federal Government a very prominent 
cause of the secession, and enters into the 
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history of the position assumed by the ori- 
ginal thirteen States, in favour of their indi- 
vidual sovereignty. He appeals to the prin- 
ciples laid down by Jefferson in 1805, by 
Madison in 1809, by Pierce “in 1852, and 
by the Democratic party in 1856, in support 
of the dogma that the right of secession was 
reserved by each State, as the prerogative of 
its sovereignty. But the position of which 
he makes the most is, that when the States 
were invited to ratify the Constitution of 
1787, they amended it by certain clauses, 
placing beyond any pretence of doubt the 
reservation by the States of all their sove- 
reign rights and powers, not expressly 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution. It becomes, therefore, important 
to ascertain what rights the States surren- 
dered, for the accomplishment of what the 
theme to the Constitution sets forth as 

aving been the precise object it was intended 
to secure. “In order to form a more per- 
fect Union,” stands in the very first place, as 
the prominent purpose of that Constitution. 
Evidently elements of discord were recog- 
nised to exist in the then position of the 
States, and it is a simple absurdity to ima- 
gine, that witha view to promote “a more 
perfect Unien,” the Constitution left to each 
State a fruitful and permanent source of 
discord, in relegating to it—as is alleged—its 
sovereign independent rights. Admit the 
right of secession, all the smaller rights 
claimed must be conceded. But how 
does Mr. Jefferson Davis dispose of the 
3d clause of the 10th section of the Ist 
article of the Constitution, which sets forth 
that “‘ No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, compact with another State, or 
with another Power.” When was the con- 
sent of Congress obtained to the compact 
formed which brought the rebellious repre- 
sentatives of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana to 
Montgomery, when their secession from the 
Union was proclaimed to the world as a fait 
accompli? The clause above referred to was 
not one of those amended, and seems to bear 
directly against, rather than in favour of 
secession. 

Whatever may be the issue with regard 
to Slavery, of this most memorable event, 
we can conceive of no circumstances under 
which the seceded States can ever be 
brought back into the Union. For the pre- 
sent, though war is imminent, nay, may be 
said to have actually commenced, matters 
have not gone so fur but a peaceable solution 
is possible. Politically, the Union may be 
considered as a thing of the past. If both 
parties could consent so to regard it, a com- 
mon ground of accommodation would be 
presented: but the days of Slavery would 
still be numbered; for, as the North would 
no longer submit to be bound to} carry out 
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laws devised for the sole benefit of what 
would be to it a foreign Power, we should 
soon see the northernmost of the Slave 
States emptied of their slaves into the 
southernmost of the Northern States; and, 
in course of time, become free, because all 
the slaves would have decamped. A work 
of time this, we admit, but a contingency 
not to be lost sight of, nevertheless. 

With regard to the recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy, there is little danger 
of the European Powers committing them- 
selves to it so long as the quarrel Besser 
the South and the North has yet to be void- 
ed; and we consider that Mr. William H. 
Seward is only adopting language in accord- 
ance with the accepted public law of Europe, 
when he protests that any recognition of the 
Confederate States would be met with oppo- 
sition from the minister who shall represent 
at? the complaisant court the Government at 
Washington. Mr. Seward deals only with 
actualities, and cannot recognise the right 
of any European Power to make a treaty 
with States as yet only in rebellion against 
the Federal authority. We cannot hope for 
so much sme principle, but we would fain 
see these Powers act as all true anti-slavery 
men would desire, namely, refuse association 
with a Government based upon the most 
abominable of all wickednesses, and place it 
under ban. 





DR. CHEEVER ON THE AMERICAN 
CRISIS. 

We have referred, in our Summary, to the 
meeting held in Edinburgh on the 9th ult., 
at which the Rev. Dr. Cheever gave expres- 
sion to his views upon the present crisis in 
the United States. As the majority of our 
friends may not have had the opportunity of 
seeing his remarkable address, we give it in 
extenso from the Caledonian Mercury of the 
10th of May. 


DR, CHEEVER’S ADDRESS. 

‘In God's present overturning, as well as in 
past history, we read the great sentence that the 
nation and kingdom that will not obey God shall 
perish ; and from such destruction how awful 
and solemn is the lesson? If nations will sin 
on a grand scale, their career shall be useful as 
dead carcases for the dissecting-room, if in no 
other way. The United States, under dominion 
of the slave-power, and in a complete assumption 
of Slavery as the ruling genius of politics and 
religion, have been a vast shop in God's labora- 
tory for working out the grandest demonstration, 
the most awfully significant moral lesson ever 
wrought in so short a time on such a scale. The 
barbarism, cruelty, diabolism of human Slavery 
being in its perfection the intensest, most mur- 
derous form of human avarice and selfishness ; 
the power, nevertheless, of human depravity to 
defend, practise, and sustain it, even under the 
light of the Gospel; the possibility of its being 
sanctioned, even in the Church of God; its effects 
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so sanctioned and systematized on both State and 
Church, and on the social condition in each on 
the slave race, and on the slaveholders them- 
selves; its effect on law, literature, morality, 
piety, corrupting every thing, destroying every 
thing; in all these respects the development is 
complete, although in the short space of little 
more than a single lifetime. But it has been 
accompanied and signalized with such glaring, 
monster abominations and horrors, consequent 
on these experiments and analyses of crime—the 
dissecting-room has become so filled with pesti- 
lential stenches, that God must, in protection of 
the nations, put a stop to the experiment, if not 
burn up or seal up the building. In the rapid 
progress of this iniquity, great lessons are still 
to be evolved of national ruin by crime, and of 
Divine retribution, as manifest as when a 
drunkard dies by spontaneous combustion. Look 
at this grand fact of disruption by the very 
chosen means of unity, because immoral means ; 
for no one can doubt that the reason why Slavery 
has not been profitable, and the Union on the 
ground of it permanent, was because it was cri- 
minal, and God would not suffer it to be success- 
ful. No one will dare to say that if this com- 
pact had been acceptable to God, and just and 
righteous towards man, it would have broken up 
the union. It is its immoral and criminal na- 
ture that has caused this explosion and destruc- 
tion. The fathers admitted a union of Slave 
States under a pretended necessity, but with the 
intention of expelling the Slavery; the children 
have continued the mistake of their fathers, 
without any attempt to fulfil the righteous part 
of their intention; and the consequent ruin of 
the whole structure has ensued in the second 
generation; for no one can doubt that it is a 
ruin. ‘The attempt at a reconstruction of the 
Union is wider by far than Plato's dream of a 
perfect Republic ; above all, its reconstruction by 
the re-enthronement of Slavery as its Jugger- 
naut. Yet, even in the very whirlwind of the 
demonstration of Divine wrath, with the Union 
bursting into fragments, the people seem eager 
to return to the same dreadful experiment for 
building them again together. The first com- 
pact with death was not explicit enough, and 
now it must be deeper set in the constitution, 
amended for that purpose. These infamous 
propositions of compromise—of new concessions 


.to the slave-power—of new fugitive laws, more 


atrocious in impiety and cruelty—are as if, 
while the fire was yet smoking of God’s retri- 
butive judgments, the old Jews had raked Achan’s 
images out of the coals, from the flesh of the 
dead, and had deliberately moulded them into an 
idol; as when Sinai was all in a blaze and shak- 
ing with God’s thunder, the people brought their 
ear-rings and their jewels and compelled the 
priest to fashion for them a golden calf for their 

od. But there can be no such reconstruction. 
ie is beyond even the power of Satan in politics. 
It is what is called a grand crack, with a sharp 
rock on the one side, and a sharp rock on the 
other side, and the war even now raging in the 
passages between. You can no more bring these 
extreme, disunited, political, and moral continents 
together, than could the opposite frowning 
ranges of the Via Mala, or the Devil’s Bridge. 
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The very torrent that now thunders through 
will be found at length to be the mountain- 
stream of liberty, so long dammed up, but which 
now you can neither turn, nor stop, nor bridge 
over. For this impossibility we have reason to 
thank God and take courage, although we owe 
our exemption from the danger, not to our own 
but to others’ firmness. It reminds us of what 
Burke wrote concerning the proposed regicide 
peace. ‘In one point,’ said he, ‘ we are lucky. 
We have an enemy to whose virtues we can owe 
nothing, but on this occasion we are infinitely 
obliged to one of his vices. We owe more to his 
insolence than to our precaution.’ The most ex- 
treme and irretrievable secession is our salvation. 
Our work is for the enslaved. We rejoice in 
every event that brings their emancipation near 
or makes it probable; for this is the only re- 
demption, not only for them, but for their deli- 
rious masters. As Christian patriots, our sole 
anxiety and duty is to redeem the slaves, simply 
because, in the first place, that is justice, and 
the command of God; and, secondly, because in 
that course consists the only possibility of salva- 
tion for our country, the only permanence of 
freedom and happiness for ourselves. In every 
respect the development of this wickedness has 
been complete and perfect in its work, both upon 
the oppressor and the oppressed; and now in the 
demonstration of its awful power to sever in the 
midst a nation that in a virtuous union the 
whole world could not have conquered. The 
torture of the race has become perfect : set apart 
as slaves, consecrated as mere stuff for slave pro- 
perty, by the maxim of the national justice that 
black men have no rights that white men are 
bound to respect; all the forms of physical 
cruelty and suffering ever inflicted on the body, 
or endured by it, are but faint illustrations of 
the atrocity of this system of moral and social 
assassination—the rack, the wheel, the saw, the 
pincers, the cutting-knives, the dropping of 
boiling oil upon the naked body, the dislocation 
of the joints—all that you can imagine of the 
processes of torture with a human frame, are 
weak symbols of the perpetual cruelty of treat- 
ment suffered by this race; outcast, trampled on, 
despised, dehumanized, excommunicated from the 
human family as a race, and chattelized for ever. 
The destruction of the marriage bond, the anni- 
hilation of the institution of marriage as God 
appointed it for mankind; its impossibility for 
the slave-race, the consequent destruction of the 
family-relation for that race; the impossibility 
of any of the endearments, refinements, joys, 
sacred educational influences, trainings-up for 
heaven or blessedness on earth, inwrought of 
God in the domestic relation; the impossibility 
of family affections—father, mother, husband, 
wife, son, daughter—filial, maternal, all the du- 
ties and sacred enjoyments and responsibilities 
dignified by these words, being ravaged and de- 
stroyed; households defiled and desolated, and 
the marriage-tie and covenant changed into an 
enforced concubinage, a mere pagan concubinal 
arrangement supplying the place of the Christian 
marriage, for the convenience of the master and 
owner of the human stock in the profitable 
breeding and disposal of his property! And 
this arrangement, this crime against God and 
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men, this social organization for defiling and 
blasting the household circles of millions, and 
filling them with mercenary licentiousness and 
misery, is styled, by an infernal satire worthy of 
Satan, the domestic institution of the South, a 
sacred domestic institution. This institution for 
the establishment, perpetuity, and consecration 
of a whole race of human beings, especially mo- 
thers and daughters, to systematic shame, infamy, 
and anguish ; this manufactory for the violation 
of every commandment in the Decalogue ; this 
slaveholding manufactory for profit, is flaunted 
in the eye of God and man as a domestic state 
of wisdom and piety sanctioned by heaven! Here, 
in this concentrated arrangement of impiety and 
cruelty are its vital, reproductive, perpetuating 
powers of guilt and misery ; its central, organic, 
active springs ; all other abuses being trifling in 
the comparison. Whatever way you examine 
the system, it is one of mountain ranges of 
wickedness and torture; and bore where you 
will, it is moral arsenic and corroding fire. But 
in this respect the children and children’s children 
of four millions being property for ever, the crea- 
tion and perpetuity of a race solely to be slaves ; 
and this, too, under the light of the Gospel; it 
goes beyond any system of atrocity and wicked- 
ness the world ever saw. As sure as there is a 
God, his mark of vengeance is there, and the re- 
tributive angels are waiting. The crime is the 
deliberate violation of every law of the Decalogue. 
Whatever line of investigation in regard to it 
you pursue, it conducts you to a stand-point of 
irreconcileable opposition against the dictates of 
Divine revelation. In its original essence, and 
in every one of its particular elements and re- 
sults, it is inherently sinful. The indispensable 
ingredients of Slavery—without which it could 
not exist, and for the sake of which it does exist, 
and is defended—are sin. It is man-stealing in 
the beginning; it is child-stealing in the con- 
tinuance and progress ; itis the stealing of men’s 
wives, the stealing of theirchildren. Secondly, it 
is the stealing of men’s wages. If we considered 
that particular alone, with God’s reprobation of 
it, it were enough. Then, again, thirdly, it is 
adultery—the establishment of a systematic vio- 
lation of the first and fundamental law of social 
purity and happiness, and the profits of the sys- 
tem are due in a high degree to that vital organic 
abomination by which slave-breeding is the mo- 
nopoly of Christian states; one of the strong 
objections raised against the revival of the foreign 
slave-trade being just this—that it would lessen 
the profits of the slave-breeding States, and of 
the international domestic slave-traffic. Now, 
it is quite impossible for any nation to make 
these things the fundamental elements of its 
existence, and not speedily perish. Think, then, 
of a race being set apart and consecrated to 
be the victims of such villanies, with the pre- 
tence of the sanction of such a system of mo- 
ral assassination by Almighty God! The jus- 
tification is even more blasphemous than the 
original crime; the statutes in its favour do 
but render the sin a more positive and dar- 
ing violation of God’s law. Received into 
the Church, this demoniac possession is com- 
plete; and its vested rights, so called, are 
vested devils, assuming the livery of angels, 
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and pleading the custom of so many eccle- 
siastical corporations, and the sanction of so 
many professed and esteemed saints, that even 
Michael the Archangel would hardly dare to bring 

ainst it-a railing accusation, or even to say, 
¢The Lord rebuke thee!’ In its invading, fu- 
rious, remorseless march, it has wound itself into 
a defile of God’s providential enclosures, where a 
syllable will bring down the poised and trembling 
avalanche; and you can almost hear the shout 
from unseen spiritual avengers—‘ In the name of 
the Most Holy Trinity, cut all loose!’ You are 
to consider the sin through the stereoscope and 
spective of the ages from the day of the cruci- 
on down to this point, as against not only the 
essence and elements, but the historic develop- 
ment of Christianity— against providential as well 
as revealed light and duty—against the natural 
Conscience and pronounced judgment of the world 
—against the increase of light from a recent 
long, agitating, powerful discussion on the mighty 
experiments, in this country as in that—against 
the slaveholders’ own former acknowledgment of 
its sinfulness, and moral agreement that it should 
be abolished—against the venerated fathers both 
of American theology and freedom—Edwards and 
Hopkins, and Washington and Franklin, and 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, having 
all been united, whatever may have been their 
other differences, in the condemnation of Slavery. 
Of a truth, no extreme of natural or artificial 
vice or madness can match the prodigy of a 
cultivated, refined, civilized community, under 
the full light of the Gospel, setting up that very 
evil and sin as the consummation of a perfect 
human society. There is no measuring the gulf 
of debasement and religious delusion down which 
these men have laboriously worked themselves, 
whose piety and statesmanship, under the light 
of Divine revelation, can defend such morals, 
deliberately rejecting what God has commanded, 
and eereting, snd consecrating what God has 
forbidden. e cannot be mistaken in the belief 
that the forces of a national Nemesis, national 
and providential, are now to be revealed in the 
rapid misery and ruin of this confederacy of 
slave-holding, slave-breeding, and slave-trading 
States. The war is but the beginning of the 
Divine judgments against them, Nothing has 
ever appeared on earth so hideous in madness 
and crime, considering that its impieties are per- 
formed in the name of Christ, and its privilege 
of breeding human stock for the market is 
vaunted as a commission from the Almighty. 
There never was, in the history of any nation, an 
example of such shamelessness and madness. If 
there were a lunatic asylum for nations, an in- 
ebriates’ hospital for drunken empires, there 
would this staggering carcase of intemperance 
and profaneness find a place. They have now 
taken as a community the last position of national 
lunacy in the prosecution of this wickedness that 
God will permit them to take; and in the deli- 
rium of joy at what they consider as a triumph 
over the fanaticism of freedom, they have set 
Samson between the pillars of the house to make 
Sport for them, not knowing that the end is nigh. 

ut it is nigh, even at the door; and we would 
to God that you in Europe, who are now invited 
to this Dagon’s feast, to strike hands anew with 
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this iniquity, may arrive only just in time to see 
the vast structure fall. Fall it must, but we 
would rather that by your influence the ruin 
may be accomplished morally and peacefully, and 
the deluded worshippers may run away from it 
in time to save themselves from destruction. 
The slave-confederacy is wanting in the element 
that alone can secure prosperity. The beginnin 

of its existence is in dishonesty, rebellion, an 

robbery against the most indulgent, fostering, 
favouring Government the world ever saw; it is 
the enthronement of high treason, and its claim 
is that of anarchy and repudiation at will. Its 
success would be a great example and augury to 
all governments of law. It is poverty-stricken ; 
its very regiments are armed with stolen muskets, 
and its citadels are stolen forts ; the officers are 
traitors, and the money for carrying on its opera- 
tions was a swindle of the United-States Govern- 
ment. Unless the British Government and 
people encourage them, by entering into a na- 
tional recognition and treaty, they will speedily 
perish. If thus encouraged, they will be more 
confident than ever, and therefore they ask Great 
Britain to lend them a helping hand. You are 
asked to strike hands with a community of slave- 
merchants, anxious to obtain the sanction of a 
single Christian people for this inhuman traffic, 
averring that their own independent and pro- 
sperous existence is dependent on that traffic, that 
they live by stealing human beings, and that, 
therefore, you must join with them for their own 
support. If Cowper, Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
Burke, and Fox could speak to you at this mo- 
ment, would they not implore you not to sully 
the brightness of the act in which you emanci- 
pated 800,000 souls, by to-day striking friendly 
hands with a people holding four millions and 
their posterity in the Slavery of unmitigated and 
eternal chattelism, and proclaiming to the world 
that they are themselves an independent people 
for that sole purpose—-to complete that crime and 
secure the continuance and the profits of it? 
Would they not beseech you to withhold your 
Government from any sanction of such wicked< 
ness? The commissioners of this legalized pi- 
racy will soon be at your doors. They have 
averred, with an impiety and inhumanity that 
ought almost to exclude them your shores, that 
the people of the South have as good a right to 
trade in Africans as the people of the North in 
Maltese Lachasses. You are bound before God 
to rebuke such insolence. All the tortures, all 
the atrocities, that Mr. Gladstone once dragged 
before the House of Commons and denounced in 
the despotism of Naples, are nothing, though 
multiplied ten times over, to the miseries inflicted 
every day upon all the female slaves and slave 
children of America in this horrid traffic. This 
is pre-eminently a mother’s and a woman’s ques= 
tion. It is a grievance and a cruelty for the 
women of Christendom to avenge. Let Christian 
women of Great Britain speak out on this occa- 
sion in behalf of their own insulted and tortured 
sex. Let them remonstrate in the name of 
Christ and his love against entering into any 
bond of fellowship with a nation that impiously 
grounds its separate existence, its very claim of 
independence, on the assumed right of destroying 
the family relation, and making merchandize of 
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men and women and children. And let your 
statesmen, in response to such an appeal, take a 
copy of the slave code, with the great law of the 
slaveholding tribunal of justice, that black men 
have no rights that white men are bound to 
respect, and let them hold up that Bill with these 
water-marks of cruelty and blood, before the light 
of heaven, to a gazing world, and let all men see 
and know the grounds on which you refuse any 
national covenant with such a community of 
adulterers and thieves. Shall the throne of in- 
iquity have fellowship with thee, which frameth 
mischief by alaw?” Dr. Cheever concluded by 
a warm appeal on behalf of four millions of 
enslaved, who had great claims on our sympathy 
and justice. 

The following were the resolutions adopted : 

61, That the avowed object of the secession of 
the Southern States from the Union being to 
uphold and perpetuate Slavery in its most un- 
mitigated form, places these States in a position 
unexampled in the history of nations. 

‘+2, That, in the opinion of this meeting, no 
recognition of the Southern States by the Govern- 
ment of this country which may be in opposition 
to the policy that has heretofore governed the 
counsels of this nation in relation to Slavery and 
the slave-trade ought to take place; and that no 
consideration of commercial advantage should 
induce the Government to reverse that policy.” 

“3. That it is the earnest hope and expecta- 
tion of this meeting that the separation of the 
Southern States from the Northern will be over- 
ruled for the speedy overthrow and complete 
extinction of Slavery; and that a memorial, 
founded on these resolutions, be prepared, signed 
by the chairman in name of the meeting, and 
presented to Government.” 

The subjoined is the memorial referred to 
as having been adopted at the said meeting : 


MEMORIAL. 

‘“‘ Unto the Right Honourable the Lord John 
Russell, her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department— 

“The Humble Memorial of Inhabitants of 
Edinburgh in public meeting assembled 
on the 9th of May 1861, 

*‘ Sheweth, 

** That the memorialists understand that Com- 
missioners from the Southern States of America, 
who have seceded from the Union, have come to 
Great Britain for the purpose of endeavouring to 
induce her Majesty’s Government to recognise 
these States as an independent Republic, as one 
of the family of nations, and to enter into trea- 
ties of amity and commerce with them. 

‘That it humbly appears to the memorialists 
that any application by the seceding States for 
their recognition by Great Britain demands the 
most grave consideration ; both because the laws 
of several of these States directly sanction the 
violation of the rights of British subjects, inas- 
much as by those laws Britssh coloured seamen, 
on board of vessels visiting the State ports on 
lawful business, or in stress of weather, may be 
imprisoned during the stay of the vessels in port, 
for no other cause than that they are men of 
colour, and may be sold into Slavery for the jail 
fees, should the captains of the vessels neglect or 
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refuse to pay them; and because, as the undis- 
ised object of the secession of the Southern 
tates is to uphold and perpetuate Slavery in its 
most unmitigated form, they have thereby chosen 
to place themselves in a position hostile to British 
sentiment and feeling, and unequalled in the his- 
tory of nations. That, in the humble opinion 
of the memorialists, no recognition of the seced- 
ing States by her Majesty’s Government ought 
to take place, if it be necessary, in making such 
recognition, to go im opposition, as it seems to 
them that it would be in direct opposition, to the 
humane, enlightened, and wise policy which has 
heretofore governed the counsels of this nation, 
in regard to Slavery and the slave-trade; and 
the memorialists would humbly submit that no 
considerations of commercial advantage should 
be allowed to overrule the higher considerations 
of morality, religion, and liberty involved in the 
question, or to induce her Majesty's Government 
to do any thing which could have, or seem to have, 
the effect of reversing a policy sanctioned by the 
almost unanimous voice of the people of this 
country. 
“The memorialists therefore humbly pray 
your Lordship to advise her Majesty’s 
Government accordingly.” 








W. 8S. BAILEY’S “INCENDIARY 
ARTICLES.” 


Durine W.S. Bailey’s stay in England he 
sent us a copy of the “ incendiary articles,” 
for the publication ‘of which in his paper, 
The Free South, the Act was passed to which 
we referred in our last, expressly to bring 
him under condemnation. A perusal of 
them will enable our readers to judge how 
far he is open to a charge of “incendiarism,” 
and give them a slender idea of the state of 
society in Kentucky, when, for writing such 
simple truths, men are exposed to the de- 
struction of their property, and are even in 
danger of their life. 


‘¢ POSITION OF THE FREE-STATE MEN OF KEN- 
TUCKY, ADOPTED AvuGusT 6TH, 1859. 


‘“* We hold that Slavery is a great wrong, and 
an outrage at all times and everywhere. Its 
existenee in Kentucky, or in any other Southern 
State, is as great a wrong as would be its in- 
troduction into Kansas or any other Free Terri- 
tory. 

** We are opposed to the extension of Slavery 
into Free Territory, and to its continuance in the 
Slave States; and we hold that if Slavery is a 
sin against God in Kansas, it is equally sinful in 
the sight of God in Kentucky. 

‘* We regard it as cowardly and hypocritical 
to oppose the introduction of Slavery into Kan- 
sas, and yet favour its continuance in Kentucky. 
The free white labourer or mechanic in Kentucky 
has as good a right to be shielded from the 
ruinous competition with slave labour as has 
his brother-labourer or mechanic in Kansas. 
700,000 or 800,000 free white non-slaveholders 
in Kentucky are as much entitled to the benefit 
of free institutions as are the 100,000 in Kansas; 
and the democracy of the United States that aids 
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them not in securing those rights, is a false de- 
mocracy. One slaveholder has no moral or po- 
litical right to impoverish, degrade, and oppress 
nineteen labouring men that he may live at ease, 
enjoying abundance, while they toil; and the 
church or political party that upholds so great a 
ree is recreant to its duty to God and to man- 
kind. 

** Here, upon slave soil, do we labour for and 
demand the eueneeariee of Kentucky from the 
blight of Slavery. We demand a free Kentucky 
first, a free Kansas, and a free world after- 
wards. We war upon Slavery, not as a possible 
territorial institution, but as a real practical 
State institution. We feel its effects upon us at 
home more than elsewhere, and ask our Repub- 
lican friends, and the lovers of freedom every- 
where, to co-operate with, and aid us in this 
warfare for liberty. 

** We, the people of Kentucky, of the labour- 


ing and producing class, outnumbering the slave- 
0 


ding non-producers nearly twenty to one, feel 
that we are as much entitled to protection from 
the oppression of Slavery as are the people of 
Kansas. We, as well as they, are entitled to 
the aid and sympathy of the free men of the 
North, for we are all one people—one nation- 
ality. Slavery has brought, and still threatens 
to bring, poverty, shame, and degradation upon 
us and our families, rendering the labouring 
voters powerless, without a name or influence in 
the State. 

** Were it not for the viva voce system of vot- 
ing—the invention of slaveholders to stifle the 
voice of the people—Kentucky would rise up 
like a young giant, and free herself at a single 
bound from her shackles. But those in power 
will not give us this privilege of expressing our 
heartfelt sentiments, lest their ‘ peculiar insti- 
tution’ fall. We repudiate that democracy 
which regards and supports the interest of one- 
twentieth part of her people—the wealthy few— 
and utterly ignores and disregards the interest of 
the mass, who labour and produce. Nor can we 
fellowship that sort of republicanism which ex- 
pends all its sympathy for a few thousand emi- 

ants to Kansas, and has none to spare for the 

undreds of thousands of non-slaveholding resi- 
dents in Kentucky, and other slave States. Yet 
to those who have aided the free press of Ken- 
tucky, and sympathized with its struggle for 
freedom, we return our most sincere thanks, 
and shall cherish a life-long gratitude for their 
humanity towards us. 

‘* Our motto is, ‘ No Slave States—No Slave 
Territory.” No systems that rear up men in 
se filnata lead them to poverty and degra- 

ation.” 


“ HOW WHITE MEN SUFFER IMPOSITION. 


‘¢ When working men underbid each other in 
their daily work, or in jobs, they feel and quickly 
understand the impoverishing effect, and hate 
each other for the imposing act. But when ne- 
groes, under the direction of their owners, do 
the same thing, no one seems to complain. The 
white labourer will not suffer a white man to 
under-work him; but, hearing the constant cry 
of ‘the rights of slaveholders,’ he yields his own 
right, and votes to continue Slavery for the 
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benefit of the masters, placing himself in a 
worse condition than the slave; for the white 
man has no protector in sickness or in want, 
as has the black man. 

‘* The slaveholding interests are alone re- 
presented by the democratic and opposition 
parties in Kentucky. The white working men 
have no representative. Their long submission 
to the aggressions of Slavery and the Slave- 
Power has brought disrespect upon them, and 
that disrespect or stain of character cannot be 
wiped out, unless they rise and form a party 
that respects the labouring interests of the State, 
and that seeks to educate and elevate each other. 
They must not feel discouraged by mob violence : 
the power is in them; and, to maintain the dig- 
nity of labour, they should unite and increase 
the Free State party in Kentucky, in which the 
liberty of speech and of the press would be pro- 
tected, and tyrants cease to mob the true friends 
of man. 

‘ Slavery can only exist by force—by tarring 
and feathering good men—by ducking them in 

nds of dirty water—shaving their heads— 
ynching them, and destroying printing- presses 
that dare to expose the acts of its propagators. 

** No redress can be obtained for any of 
these wrongs committed upon slave soil. Who, 
then, will say the institution should be perpe- 
tuated where it now exists, much less extended 
into territory now free? To extend Slavery is 
to extend mob violence, destroy individual pro- 
perty, and crush the liberty of the press. 

‘‘There is a spirit of freedom now abroad in 
the South, and that spirit should be encouraged 
by both man and woman. ‘The cringing coward, 
all over the world, is despised by the tyrant he 
stoops to serve; but he that smites his oppressor 
receives his respect, and is honoured by all men ;* 
and those who stem the opposing torrent NOW 
will win the respect of the good and the great of 
all nations.” 


ANOTHER OUTRAGE BY THE SOUTH. 

“It will be seen, by the telegraph despatch in 
another column, that another outrage has been 
committed by the South. The pro-slavery men 
have mobbed a paper in Newport, Ky., just op- 
posite Cincinnati. 

‘They would mob every paper in the country 
that is opposed to slavery to-morrow, if they 
could do it. 

“The more we see and read of this matter, 
the more we sympathize with Ossawatomie 
Brown. He is not a whit worse than the other 
law-breakers. In fact, he isa great deal beiter. 








* « Meaning, that our ‘oppressor’ is slavery, 
and to ‘smite’ it is to vote against it, and, in a 
constitutional way, abolish the institution, and 
thereby ‘receive the respect’ of the State or 
States, as New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
&c., that now are Free States. 

** My articles are addressed to white men, and 
not to slaves, as alleged in the indictment. My 
‘meaning,’ as set forth in the indictment, is a 
most os construction of my intentions. It 
is the work of envy, persecution and malice, the 
fruits of Slavery in its effects upon men.—W. S. 
BAILey.” 
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He breaks the law for liberty: they break the 
law for Slavery. 

‘“* As for the South, it cares for no law, unless 
it be some law to protect Slavery. They trample 
all others under foot, every time they get a 
chance, and that is every time they dare do it with 
impunity. They uphold the law so long as it is 
on the side of Slavery, but the moment it is 
against the only institution they care any thing 
about, they set it at defiance. 

“‘ During the progress of Brown’s trial, a slaver 
is let go free in a Southern State, to prosecute 
her nefarious and piratical traffic, although there 
was plenty of proof that she was aslaver. And 
now we have a newspaper publicly mobbed in a 
Slave State, and no arrests made. 

‘*‘ How can any laws in favour of Slavery be 
respected, when the South thus publicly violates 
all law herself ?”—Chicago Democrat, November 
5th, 1859. 

“The principal cause of the destruction of the 
office of the Free South, the abolition paper at 
Newport, was the fact, that in its last issue was 
an elaborate defence of Brown in connection with 
the bloody affair of Harper's Ferry, in the course 
of which defence it said : 

**¢ Brown seems to have acted from an internal 
sense of justice and duty, in obedience to Chris- 
tian principle in behalf slaves and the freedom of 
Virginia.’”—Lowisville Courier, November 5th, 
1859. 

«‘The above seems to have been the hardest 
sentence the Courier could find in the Free South 
in its *‘ elaborate defence of Brown,’ and for this 
mild and honest expression, which could be found 
in all the leading papers of corresponding date, 
the Free South must be destroyed. Of all that 
is cruel, arbitrary, unreasonable and mean, 
nothing can equal the effects of Slavery upon 
men.” 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN A SLAVE STATE. 


“The Free South, a Republican newspaper, 
published at Newport, Kentucky, was mobbed 
on the night of the 28th of October—the females 
of the family of Mr. Bailey, its proprietor, insulted 
—the presses of the Free South and its forms 
scattered in the street. Another illustration of 
the fruits of Slavery—its intolerance of a free- 
press discussion. What kind of institution is 
this to claim extension for in a free country, 
and on a free territory? Who, in his senses, 
among us, can be indifferent to its extension, 
unless willing to become himself a slave ?”—Som- 
merset Whig, Sommerville, N. J., Nov. 3rd, 1859. 

«Through the system of black Slavery, white 
working men are made slaves: they work hard, 
but never enjoy the full share of their labour, 
and like the slave, at each year’s end, are no 
better off.” 








THE TIMES CORRESPONDENT AT 
A SLAVE AUCTION, 


Mr. Russet1, the able Correspondent of the 
Times, whose graphic letters from the Crimea 
during the Russian war, and from India 
during the rebellion, contributed so much to 
the public knowledge of those events, is now 
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employed as the Special Correspondent of the 
same newspaper in the United States. His 
communications are exceedingly interesting, 
and have no doubt been perused by a majority 
of our readers. From one of his latest we 
make the following extract on the subject of 
a slave-auction : 


* Monday, May 6. 

* To-day I visited the Capitol where the Pro- 
visional Congress is sitting, On leaving the 
hotel, which is like a small Willard’s, so far as 
the crowd in the hall is concerned, my attention 
was attracted to a group of people to whom a 
man was holding forth in energetic sentences. 
The day was hot, but I pushed near the spot, for 
I like to hear a stump speech, or to pick up a 
stray morsel of divinity in the via sacra of 
strange cities, and it appeared as though the 
speaker was delivering an oration or a sermon. 
The crowd was small. Three or four idle men 
in rough, homespun, makeshift uniforms, leant 
against the iron rails enclosing a small pond of 
foul, green-looking water, surrounded by brick- 
work which decorates the space in front of the Ex- 
change Hotel. The speaker stood on an empty 
deal packing-case. A man in acart was listening 
with a lack lustre eye to the address. Some 
three or four others, in a sort of vehicle which 
might either be a hearse or a piano van, had 
also drawn up for the beneht of the address. 
Five or six men in long black coats and high hats, 
some whittling sticks, and chewiug tobacco, and 
discharging streams of discoloured saliva, com- 
pleted the group. ‘N-i-ne h-hun-nerd and 
fifty dollars! Only nine h-hun-nerd and! fifty 
dollars offered for him,’ exclaimed the man in the 
tone of injured dignity, remonstrance, and sur- 
prise, which can be insinuated by all true auc- 
tioneers into the dryest numerical statements. 
* Will no one make any advance on nine hunnerd 
and fifty dollars?” A man near me opened his 
mouth, spat, and said, ‘Twenty-five.’ ‘Only 
nine hunnerd and seventy-five dollars offered for 
him. Why at’s radaklous—only nine hunnerd 
and seventy-tive dollars! Will no one?’ &c. 
Beside the orator auctioneer stood a stout young 
man of five-and-twenty years of age, with a 
bundle in his hand. He was a muscular fellow, 
broad-shouldered, narrow-flanked, but rather 
small in stature; he had on a broad, greasy, old 
wide-awake, a blue jacket, a coarse cotton shirt, 
loose and rather ragged trowsers, and broken 
shoes. The expression of his face was heavy and 
sad, but it was by no means disagreeable, in 
spite of his thick lips, broad nostrils, and high 
cheek-bones. On his head was wool instead of 
hair; his whiskers were little flocculent black 
tufts, and his skin was as dark as that of the late 
Mr. Dyce Sombre or of Sir Jung Bahadoor him- 
self. I am neither sentimentalist, nor Black 
Republican, nor negro worshipper, but I confess 
the sight caused a strange thrill through my 
heart. I tried in vain to make myself familiar 
with the fact that I could, for the sum of 975 
dollars, become as absolutely the owner of that 
mass of blood, ‘bones, sinew, flesh, and brains, as 
of the horse which stood by my side. There was 
no sophistry which could persuade me the man 
was not a man: he was, indeed, by no means my 
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brother, but assuredly he was a fellow-creature, 
I have seen slave-markets in the East, but some- 
how or other the orientalism of the scene cast a 
colouring over the nature of the sales there which 
deprived them of the disagreeable harshness and 
matter-of-fact character of the transaction before 
me. For the Turk, or Smyrniote, or Egyptian to 
buy and sell slaves seemed rather suited to the 
eternal fitness of things than otherwise. The 
turbaned, shawled, loose-trowsered, pipe-smoking 
merchants, speaking an unknown tongue, looked 
as if they were engaged in a legitimate business. 
One knew that their slaves would not be con- 
demned to any very hard labour, and that they 
would be in some sort the inmates of the family, 
and members of it. Here it grated on my ear to 
listen to the familiar tones of the English tongue 
as the medium by which the transfer was effected, 
and it was painful to see decent-looking men in 
European garb engaged in the work before me. 
Perhaps these impressions may wear off, for I 
meet many English people is are the most 
strenuous advocates of the slave system, although 
it is true that their perceptions may be quickened 
to recognise its beauties by their participation in 
the profits. The negro was sold to one of the 
bystanders, and walked off with his bundle God 
knows where. ‘Niggers is cheap’ was the only 
remark of the bystanders. 
* * * * 

As I was returning to the hotel there was 
another small crowd at the fountain. Another 
auctioneer, a fat, flabby, perspiring, puffy man, 
was trying to sell a negro girl who stood on the 
deal box beside him. She was dressed pretty 
much like a London servant-girl of the lower 
order out of place, except that her shoes were 
mere shreds of leather patches, and her bonnet 
would have scarce passed muster in the New Cut. 
She, too, had a little bundle in her hand, and 
looked at the buyers from a pair of large sad eyes. 
* Niggers were cheap ;’ still here was this young 
woman going for an upset price of 610 dollars, 
but no one would bid ; and the auctionecr, after 
vain attempts to raise the price and excite com- 
petition, said, ‘ Not sold to-day, Sally; you may 
get down.’ She stepped down from her box and 


walked off down the main street without further 


notice, while the auctioneer sauntered away in 
another direction. 








BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTs. 
EDINBURGH LADIES’ EMANCIPATION 
SOCIETY. 
Tue Annual Report of the above-named So- 
ciety, for the year ending April 1861, hus 
been nouminen to us for notice. We have 
perused it with much interest, and can re- 
commend it to our readers, as presenting an 
admirable sian otf ef the principal events 
which have marked the last year’s history of 
the anti-slavery struggle, especially in the 
United States. It is one of the ublest re- 
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views this active and zealous Society has 
ever issued, which is saying a great deal for 
it, so generally excellent are its annual re- 
ports. With an income amounting, in sub- 
scriptions and donations, to only 156/., and 
which it expends in disseminating infor- 
mation by means of lectures, tracts, and 
other anti-slavery publications, it keeps up 
an active correspondence with the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, for which it collected 
last year 60/., as well as 1637. 14s. 2d. for the 
Rev. Dr. Cheever. It also contributed 16/. 10s. 
towards the removal of slaves to a Free State. 
The Society has a well-assorted collection of 
anti-slavery publications, which it circulates 
amongst its members. 








Mebiews. 


Death Struggle with Slavery and the Slave- 
trade. African-Aid Society, 8 Adelphi 
Terrace. 

A Tract published by the African-Aid So- 
ciety, advocating the establishment in Africa 
of settlements of free-coloured people from 
the United States and elsewhere, to cultivate 
cotton and other products, now chiefly grown 
by sldve-labour. 


Emancipation in the West Indies. Two Ad- 
dresses. By E. B. UNDERHILL, Esq. and 
the Rev. J. T. Brown, of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. Published by the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
27 New Broad Street, E.C. Price Six- 
pence. 


AN admirable and complete vindication of 
the Act of Emancipation, and should be read 
by everybody. Strongly recommended for 
circulation. 








Adbertisement. 


WORK ON RECENT AMERICAN TRAVEL 


Being Sketches of American Quaker Life, 


Unitarianism, Slavery, Scenery, Colleges, 

Politics, &c.; with many original Anecdotes 

and Historic Collectanea of an interesting 
nature, 


FRIENDLY SKETCHES IN AMERICA. 
By Wititam TAvack. 

This work has been favourably reviewed 

by the Atheneum, Literary Gazette, London 


Review, Eclectic, Nonconformist, Bristol 
Mercury, &c.—Price 5s. 


London: A. W. Bennett, and all Booksellers 
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